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YARN mill found itself unable to 


make quality yarns at a Cost that would 
Let THEM OuT. 30's carded ply yarns were 
manufactured by MORE MODERN MILLS at a 


price that permitted them to UNDERSELL. 


This mill was not LONESOME. It had plenty 
of COMPANIONS who were LOSING MONEY. 
But this did not make them so Happy, and 
they thought SOMETHING OUGHT To BE 
DONE about it. So they called in sales 
engineers to Discuss Ways and MEANS. 


Because they had an OLD FASHIONED IDEA 
about giving the customer a BREAK, they 
decided to use the same staple and character 
of cotton. So they called for a New DEAL. 
As they did their own SHUFFLING, there were 
no Loose ACES in anybody's SLEEVE. 


They made a careful REORGANIZATION, with 
lighter carding, larger roving packages, new, 
wide gauge spinning with long draft, and 
larger twister packages. By rearranging their 
MACHINERY, they were not obliged to add 
any New BuILDINGs. IN No Time AT ALL 
they were operating on the New BASsiIs. 


After three months they reported CLEANER 
and More EVEN card sliver. One-quarter 
of the roving spindles were DONE AWAY 


Wirth, but the spinning creels were furnished 
with LARGER and More EFFICIENT roving 
bobbins. Their YARN PRODUCTION was 45 
per cent GREATER, with only 21 per cent more 
spindles, and they put 69 per cent more yarn 
on the spinning bobbins. 


Speed of the front rolls on their spinning 
was 30 per cent GREATER than BEFORE. 


The Direct and INDIRECT LABOR COST was 
reduced 40 per cent. 


Their OVERHEAD was cut by 45 per cent. 


The breaking strength of their yarn was in- 
creased 5 per cent and was much more EVEN. 


In other words, the mill is now in a position 
to STAY with the MARKET. They have 
SOMETHING TO Bite ON, while waiting for 
the MorE ABUNDANT LIFE to gelatin, which 
doesn’t make them Too UNHapPPy. 


And as every good story must have a MORAL, 
but without personal reflections on our very 
good friends who could SEE a GOOD THING, 
here it is: 


“They said it couldn't be done; but he, poor fool, 
didn’t know it, so he went ahead and did it.”’ 
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Report 
Exonerates Mills 


ed their employees to excessive work loads, iit is 
shown in the report of the Textile Work Assign- 
ment Board, filed in Washington at the week-end. 

The report practically refutes charges by the textile 
union that the mills are guilty of excessive “stretch-out” 
practices. It states that a few employers “through igno- 
rance or otherwise have set up machine assignments that 
may create excessive work loads on some jobs” and rec- 
ommends the appointment by the President of a National 
Board to regulate excessive loads where they do exist. 

An important part of the report takes the position 
that the stretch-out problem is purely a local one and 
that it is impracticable to set up machine loads in terms 
of the number of machines attended. 


After investigating complaints alleging excessive in- 
creases of machine assignments in 35 mills and after 
studying machine assignments and work loads “in repre- 
sentative mills in the cotton textile industry,” the board 
makes these findings: 


“1. The board is convinced that the great majority of 
employers in the cotton textile industry have not set up 
machine assignments that create excessive work loads for 
the employees. 


“2. The board is convinced that, through ignorance 


‘Pa great majority of cotton mills have not subject- 


or otherwise, there are some few employers in the cotton. 


textile industry who have set up machine assignments 
that may create excessive work loads on some jobs. 

“3. The board is convinced that, while there are some 
existing excessive machine assignments and work loads, 
there are also some existing deficient machine assign- 
ments and work loads. 


“4. The board is convinced that it would be unwise 
and impracticable to attempt to set up standards of ma- 
chine assignments in the cotton textile industry, express- 
ed in the number of machines to be tended.” 

The members of the Textile Work Assignment Board 
making the report were W. A. Mitchell, chairman, Geof- 
frey C. Brown, employees’ representative; Earle R. Stall, 
employers’ representative. The board has been making a 
serious study of the stretch-out for a period of four 
months, 

The board began its report to President Roosevelt. 
The President referred it to his Cabinet committee study- 
ing conditions in the textile industry, by telling of the 
adoption of scientific management and specified methods 


2 addition to improved machinery following the World 


“Better equipment and improved methods throughout 
this country’s industrial progress have resulted in in- 
creased production per operative, improved quality, 
lower costs, wider markets and increased consumption. 
And along with this has come better wages, shorter work- 
ing hours and higher standards of living,’ the report 
reads. Specialization has enabled workers to accomplish 
more and earn more by reason of skilled operatives being 
on the more skilled tasks, with their simpler duties being 
passed on to the less skilled workers. Proper reallocation 
of work tasks has been brought about through improved 
machinery and manufacturing conditions and as a part 
of better management and methods, enabling more pro- 
duction per machine or per operative. The principle is 
not new, therefore, and has been going on during the 
whole industrial progress of this country.” 


SPECIALIZATION IN INDUSTRY 


“Much progress has been made in the textile industry 
during the last few years, both in machinery and more 
recently in methods. Mechanical progress has increased 
the efficiency of many machines. They are better made, 
simpler and easier to operate and an operative can look 
after more without increased effort. Methods of manu- 
facturing, likewise, have been improved by using better 
raw materials, producing stronger yarns, effecting more 
favorable working conditions and removing from the 
skilled worker the simpler duties and turning them over 
to less skilled persons. Properly done, this simply means 
that less time is required per operative per machine and 


enables handling of more machines with no more work 
effort. 


“The specialization system, which has been called the 
“stretch-out,” is not confined to weaving but is applicable 
to many of the other processes in textile plants. How- 
ever, it has been more widely used in loom operation and 
its workings in a cotton mill may be illustrated by the 
following example. 

“The practice formerly was that a weaver handled a 
small number of looms and performed practically all the 
operations involved. In many cases he was supplied with 
poor yarns, resulting in excessive yarn breakage and ex- 
cessive loom stoppage, and as a consequence was pressed 
to tend even small number of looms. Under the speciali- 
zation system, however, the simpler but time-taking duties 
are delegated to others and the weaver’s entire attention 
is given to re-tieing broken yarn, starting the loom and 
repairing defects which would cause imperfections in the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Spinning Discussed 


Clemson 


HE first meeting of the South Carolina Spinners’ 

Division of the Southern Textile Association, held 

Saturday, May 11th, at Clemson, S. C., proved 

very interesting. The discussion on the various questions 

on spinning brought out a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation. 

Joe C. Cobb, superintendent of the Aiken Mills, Lang- 
ley, S. C., and a former secretary of the Association, 
acted as chairman, and did excellent work in leading the 
discussion, 

The group was welcomed to Clemson by Dr. E: W. 
Sikes, president of the college, and after his remarks the 
remainder of the time was devoted to the technical dis- 
cussion. The report of the discussion follows: 


CorK ROLLS 


Chairman Cobb: The first question reads: “Please 


give us full information as to your experience on cork 


rolls in spinning, as to evenness and breaking strength. 
ls the yarn more fuzzy?” 

Newton G. Hardie, Supt., Inman Mill, Inman, S. C.: 
| have run cork rolls several times and am running them 
now in the card room. I am making a test now in the 
spinning room. Our trouble has always been that we had 
more ends down in the spinning room than we did on 
calf-skin or sheepskin. I am here to get some informa- 
tion on that. 

Mr. Day, Cowpens, S. C.: We find we got quite a 
few more ends down on cork. We had more even yarn 
on the calfskin, and better breaking strength. 

P. E. Strickland, Overseer Spinning, Anderson Mills, 
Anderson, 5. C.: I have had some experience with cork 
rolls and found I had more ends down, just like the other 
gentlemen. 

Chairman: Was your yarn more fuzzy? 

Mr. Strickland: It had what I call whiskers on it. 

T. J. Willis, Greenwood Mill, Greenwood, S. C.: We 
have something like 60,000 spindles on cork rolls, and 
are getting very good results. I can not give you any 
comparison between cork and leather, because I do not 
know what the leather rolls did. We get an average of 
35 per thousand end breakage. 

Chairman: Did you turn the arbor down on your 
rolls before you covered them with cork ? 

Mr. Willis: Just left them as they were. 

Question: What staple cotton are you using? 

Mr. Willis: One-inch middling Western cotton. 

Mr. Purvis: We have been running some spindles on 
cork for two and a half years. We still have a few 
frames on leather, for comparison. We can not find any 
difference whatsoever in the breaking strength or the 
ends down. We do find that we have more cleaning to 
do with cork, because the cotton seems to shed all the 
rolls. The biggest advantage we find is in the cost. 
which is about 40 per. cent less. 

Robert W. Phillip, Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.: Did 
you turn the ends down? 

Mr. Purvis: We turned some down and some we did 
not turn down. It is a little better, particularly because 
we haven't any trouble on Monday mornings, 
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John S. Lockman, Overseer Spinning, Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart, S. C.: Did you make any difference in the 
hank roving when you went on cork? 

Mr. Purvis: No, we didn’t make any difference. Well, 
it might have been just a point or two. We tried to run 
on the same frame, half the frame on leather and half on 
cork, to see if there was any difference in the weight, 
and we did find a slight variation. I think the cork was 
a little lighter, due to the drafting quality. 

John S. Lockman: Do you get as much clearer waste 
on your cork roll as on. leather? 

Mr. Purvis: No, sir, get less. 


Question: Is it long-draft spinning or regular draft? 

Mr. Purvis: It was regular until a few weeks ago, 
when we changed to long draft. 

Prof. H. H. Willis, Dean, Textile School, Clemson 
College, S. C.: Some time ago I ran a test here on 20s 
yarn. As a result of that test there was no appreciable 
difference in the end breakage on the Spinning in the 
two types of rolls. The strength of the yarn was slightly 
better. 

LittLe DIFFERENCE IN YARN 

As to making the yarn a little lighter, I have run cork 
and leather on the same frame over a number of spindles 
at the same time and found no appreciable difference. 
You can take twenty-five bobbins off a side, either leather 
or cork, and you will frequently find, if you test that 
yarn from top to bottom, as much as 4 to 6 per cent 
difference in either the strength or the size of those par- 
ticular bobbins. So, in making a test, | would say it 
would be necessary to test the yarn on as much as 50 to 
100 spindles in order to get a reliable test. 

John S. Lockman: Did you ever measure off a cer- 
tain number of yards of roving and run it through the 
cork and run it through the leather and see which one 
ran it out first? 


Mr. Purvis: We did that and found that both ran it 
out at the same time. However, we had more yarn on 
the bobbin with the cork than with the leather, showing 
that there is a little more draft there. 

John S. Lockman: Is there any difference in starting 
up on Monday morning if you have cork? 

T .L. Brannan, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Aiken 
Mills, Langley, S. C.: Yes, sir, on Monday morning we 
have quite a lot of trouble with lapping up, especially if 
it has rained over the week-end. | notice more fly on 
the cork rolls than I do on the leather rolls, but so for as 
difference in the running is concerned, I don't notice any. 

Chairman: Do you have more lint on the top clearer 
with cork? 

Mr. Brannan: No, sir, I do not. But | think that is 
due to the roll being rougher, and that lint is flying 
about the room and under the machine. 

John S. Lockman: Don’t you find your clearer clean- 
er? 

Mr. Brannan: Yes. 

John S. Lockman: Well, that must go in the yarn, 
then. 

Mr. Brannan: Well, it goes somewhere. 
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Lire or CorK ROLLS 

Chairman: We will take up the next question: “Do 
vou have any method for predetermining the life of the 
cork roll, that is, the length of time that it should run 
hefore rebuffing?” 

F. W. Waldrop, Overseer Spinning, Drayton Mill, 
Spartanburg, S. C.: We have two frames on cork rolls 
that have been running over two years. My report would 
be just about along the lines of the general discussion 
that you have all heard. I do not notice any appreciable 
difference in breaking strength or in ends down, but the 
most important thing that we have noticed is the life of 
these rolls. They have been running over two years, on 
various numbers, with various twists. As a matter of 
fact, | ran one frame six months on a mixture of good 
cotton and waste, then changed that frame to 80s and 
ran 80s and 90s, and the rolls are still running. As to 
how much longer they are going to last, | do not know. 

Chairman: Have you ever had been rebuffed? 

Mr. Waldrop: No, sir. I don't think you can get a 
reliable test on two frames, but the rolls are still run- 
ning. 

L. k. Wofford, Night Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, 5. 
(.: I want to ask the card-room men that have them on 
intermediate speeders if they run as well as leather rolls 
on the intermediate speeders. 

R. T. Stutts, Overseer Carding, Monarch Mills, Lock- 
hart, S. C.: My experience with cork rolls in the mill is 
that they do not run as well in the card room. Now, on 
cork rolls we have very little eyebrow, and I think that 
waste must go into the yarn. It is bad practice, if you 
have both cork and leather rolls, to have them both in 
the same room, because it will give you a very uneven 
drait. 

Mr. Burns, Cowpens: I find that I can not run cork 
without buffing it every three months, and it really ought 
to be buffed oftener than that, to give perfect work. 
They will never give perfect work, but it will give more 
satisiaction if you have it buffed. I can not get as even 
work out of cork as I do out of sheepskin or calfskin. 

W. O. McElrath, Overseer Carding, Appleton Com- 
pany, Anderson, S, C.: I have tried some cork rolls. 
You know, the front speeder roll is 1 inches, that is 
standard; and | find the greatest trouble is that the cork 
roll is just as big as the speeder roll. If the diameter of 
the cork roll could be pulled down it might be better, 
but I prefer the calfskin. 

Member: I should like to ask Mr. Willis what method 


he uses for determining evenness, and whether he is using © 


the standard length of 12 yards, or whether he just looks 
at the work, or what method he uses for determining the 
evenness? 

Question: What type of machine are you using? 

Mr. Willis: Using a standard yarn tester. 

John S$. Lockman: Do you use humidity in the 
breaking room? 

Mr. Willis: The machine we break with is in the 
spooler room. I have no way of telling how much mois- 
ture is in the cotton. We take the yarn direct from the 
spinning room to the breaking room and break it. 

Mr. Wofford: Is that breaking strength of 60 pounds 
on 2ls yarn an average for six months or a year? 

Mr. Willis: No, sir, not an average for six months. 
That is a test that I have run on the average for the 
past two months. It will average that. 

Question: What twist multiple? 

Mr. Willis: 4.73. We have new frames with long 
draft. 

W. P. Leister, Supt., Victor-Monaghan Mill, Walhalla, 
5. C.: Have you tested your breaking machine—the 
machine that you use to break this yarn on? 
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Mr. Willis: No, sir, I have not. As to the accuracy 
of the machine, all | have to go by is whether it came 
there all right or not. 

Chairman: We checked our machine and tound a 
change there; our pointer had gotten off. We tound 
our breaking strength had gone down, and so we checked 
everything in the room. 

Question: How do you check a breaking machine? 


Mr. B.: Test it in the same way as you test a pair 
of scales. 
Mr. C.: It might save a lot of discussion, when we 


say we are breaking at 50 pounds or 60 pounds, if we say 
something about the cotton. One mill may be supposed 
to run inch cotton all during the year. The breaking 
strength may jump up trom 50 pounds to OU pounds, or 
it may drop down. Well, it is the cotton that causes 
that. 

BREAKING STRENGTH 

Mr. Brannan: There are a lot of things that enter 
into breaking strength. You have to have good opening 
and picking and carding and drawing. If your breaking 
strength has not been set before you get to the spinning 
room, then you have not much chance of getting any. 

T. J. Willis: If one mill use some statistical measure 
for measuring the evenness of yarn, you will notice the 
more uneven your yarn number is—that is, just take 
what is called an average deviation; if that figure goes 
above 2% per cent, your yarn break will come down a 
good bit. You have to keep those figures within reason- 
able range; if you do not, your breaking strength will 
come down considerably. 

Question: Just how do you get at that? 

Mr. Willis: That is quitte a long story, not so com- 
plicated, but it takes a long time to go into it, and I can 
not tell it from memory. 

Chairman: We will go on to Question No, 2: “Jj 
running a 15/16 diameter cork roll in the front line, and 
the breaking strength is equal to that with sheepskin 
rolls, what effect will it have on the breaking strength to 
put nm a 11/16 diameter cork roll in the front line and a 
¥ diameter roll in the middle line?’’ 

C. C. Roberts, Overseer Carding, No. 4 Mill, Pelzer 
Mig. Co., Pelzer, S. C.: I would not think there would 
be any. 

Chairman: Mr. Willis, can you give us a report from 
Mr. Gary of Seneca on that? 

T. J. Willis: He said that theoretically you should 
get a better yarn, but practically you do not get it that 
way, that it does not make any difference. He has tried 
different sizes of rolls, from 74-inch up, different sizes of 
steel rolls and different sizes of leather rolls, and so far as 
he could tell there is no difference in the breaking 
strength. 

John S. Lockman: I had a cork man with me for 
three or four weeks; he stayed there and made his own 
tests. We ran 1 1/16-inch rolls, ran 7%-inch rolls, ran 
everything that could be run in cork, I think. I have his 
own figures that he made out; it would take about a day 
to read them all, | guess. In every test that we made the 
cork showed a lighter yarn than sheepskin, with every 
different size of roll. This was on 41s, supposed to be 
41s filling. The theory is that if you put on a bigger roll 
you have to spread your rolls. We had to spread the rolls 
to put in the big rolls, and we got a weaker yarn. In 
every test that we made we got a weaker yarn, a lighter 
yarn from cork rolls than from sheepskin. 

LIFE OF SHEEPSKIN ROLLS 

Chairman: Let’s go on to the next question: “What 
is the life of a sheepskin roll in the front line? What is 
the life of 15/16 diameter cork rolls in the front line? 


} 
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What is the life of 1 1/16 diameter cork rolls in the front 
line? 

A. L, Ellis, Overseer Spinning, Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, 
S. C.: My experience is that our front rolls, regular 
15/16 diameter, regular leather-covered rolls, last about 
four months on two shifts a week, 40-hour shift. We 
had well over half of our work on cork rolls once but are 
going back now to leather, gradually. My experience 
with the cork rolls, 1 1/16-inch, is that they will last 
about twenty months on the same running time, buffing 
them about every four months on the double shift. We 
found that the cost of the leather-covered roll, as best I 
could get it, is about 2% cents, you might say, for the 
two-shell roll. That is for four months, and for the 
twenty months 12% cents. For the cork it-is 10 cents. 
So we find that the cork is about 25 per cent cheaper in 
material, but that does not take into consideration the 
cost of recovering leather rollers or rebuffing cork rolls. 
It is cheaper to rebuff cork rolls than to re-cover leather 
rolls, so that would add some more to the saving of the 
cork roll. We find that the cork roll does not give as 
good results as the leather roll. We made many tests. 
We found the cork rolls average almost two ends down 
to one on the leather rolls. So we are gradually replacing 
the cork rolls with leather rolls. 


T. G. Roche, Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C.: I have 
worked with Mr. Ellis on that. We found the breaking 
strength a little lighter and the number of ends down is 
considerably more per hour. 


Cork AND CLEANING 


Chairman: Next question: “After going on to cork 
rolls in your entire mill, did you change your cleaning 
schedule? Did you have to do more or less cleaning?” 

Mr. Edwards: We did not change our cleaning sched- 
ule, but or machines are not quite as clean. The rolls 
get very dirty. I find quite a lot of waste flies down in 
the back guards. Quite a lot of it evidently goes into 
the work. We have some long draft and some regular 
draft. We are not running any cork rolls now on long 
draft. We did have some on 40s filling but changed 
back to leather. 


Chairman: I may say that in one plant I was con- 
nected with some months ago we changed over our warp 
spinning from regular draft to long draft; that is, we 
put the long-draft attachment on our frames; and for 
quite a long time we had a very high roll cost, due to the 
fact that we had more waste collecting in the frame, and 
it tore up the rolls. We finally made some tests and 
turned the arbors down and put good heavy cork on— 
made a good cushion: The work ran much better; we 
had a much lower roller cost. On our long draft we got 
just as good quality of yarn and possibly got an average 
of 1% pounds better breaking strength, and the work did 
run a good deal better. We did not change our cleaning 
schedule. 


W. W. Cobb, Supt., Norris Cotton Mill, Cateechee, 
S. C.: When you put in your long draft, you practically 
renewed your top rolls, the same as in doing a good 
general overhauling. Don’t you think, if you had over- 
hauled, you would have had as good results? 

Chairman: Possibly so, Mr. Cobb. 


W. W. Cobb: I am not opposed to long draft; you 
understand that. But when it first came on the market 
a few years ago there was quite a craze about it. Then 
we found we had to give it closer attention. I think 
quite often we get better results because we have new 
stuff and give our machines more careful cleaning and 
more careful attention; and I think if you will do that 
with the old you will have just as good results. 
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Chairman: I have a letter here from J. Y. Jones, 
Supt. of the Newberry Cotton Mills, at Newberry. I 
will read you: 


“In reply to your letter, will say that we have not 
gone on cork in our entire mill. We have 28 frames on 
cork, and we have made some tests. We took the scav- 
enger roll waste for three weeks on the 28 cork rolls and 
28 sheepskin frames. We found we had 133 pounds 
more waste on the 28 frames on cork than on the 28 
frames on sheepskin. 


“We found from tests made by the cork man that we 
had 55.20 ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour on 
cork rollers. We had 37.50 ends down per 1,000 spindles 
per hour on sheepskin rolls. 


“Breaking strength was 82.22 on cork, size 18.99. 
Breaking strength was 81.94 on sheepskin, size 18.74. 

“We have not made any change in cleaning, and we 
have not checked on the cleaning.” 


Mr. Cottingham: We put 16,000 spindles on it. That 
was several years ago, and I think the cork now is much 
better than it was at that time. We found our spinning 
did not run as well with the cork as with the leather. We 
did not have the buffing machine at that time and had 
to send them back to headquarters for rebuffing. So we 
found we had about nine or ten different sized rolls in the 
spinning room. By the way, we had to turn down our 
arbors to put the cork on, and then had to buy new 
arbors, so have not been so sold on cork since. We were 
the first to put in long draft. We have tried everything— 
cork, calf skin and sheepskin, and I find we get the 
best results with leather.. We are now using chrome calf 
and think we are getting wonderful results with it. As 
to the cork, I think if you give it proper attention the 
results will be about the same. 


Puts Dates on 


We found one very interesting thing. We date all of 
our sheepskin cots. In going through one of the plants a 
few days ago I found some rolls that had been running 
five or six years; they had been moved to the back. I 
found some that had been running only two or three 
days. It is most interesting to date your cots and see 
what your rolls are doing. 

W. W. Cobb: I don’t believe you have as many dif- 
ferent qualities of cork as you do in calfskin or sheep- 
skin. You know there is quite a variation in grades of 


skin. When you say sheepskin, you cover many grades 
of skin. 


Rovinc TESTER 


Chairman: The next question is: “What has been 
the result in the spinning department where an automatic 
roving tester is used in the card room?” Who can give 
us some information on that? 


Roy Sweetenburg, Asst. Supt., Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 
Ware Shoals, S. C.: We have no figures on our ends 
down since we started using the automatic roving tester, 
or before, but we are satisfied with it. We feel that it 
has done us a lot of good. It has taken out anywhere 
from one to 13 teeth of twist. That is on 1l-inch cotton. 
It has helped our production more than anything else. 
We make our 32s warp out of 1%-inch cotton. On our 
slubber we use 1.06; on the intermediate 1.09. We had 
to cut the spindle speed a great deal in the card room 
on that staple cotton. We found out that it is of a great 
deal more benefit to us on staple cotton than it is on 7%- 
inch cotton. 


Mr. Purvis: Yes, sir. We find that the benefit is not 
so much in taking out twist as it is in easing up tension. 
We found the roving was stretched right at the beginning, 
and our greatest benefit came from adjusting the frame 
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so we had the same tension. as nearly as possible, from 
the beginning to the end. 


Mr. Cottingham: I can heartily recommend it. the 
roving tester, to anyone. It gives more return than any 
other small investment |] know of. We put in long draft. 
We knew we were putting in too much twist. We found 
at some stage of making the bobbin it was not even, and 
the carders got busy. We carried the machine down 
through four of our plants; we have just completed the 
fourth one. We took out lots of twist; I do not know 
just how much. The carders and spinners are delighted 
with it. In one or two instances we did take out too 
much twist. But we were very cautious about that. be- 
cause we did not want to tear up the spinning room. We 
experimented with it, and when we found out we were 
right we went ahead. I can heartily recommend that 
machine to any mill. Two or three small plants might 
go in and buy one together. 

Chairman: Do you test with that machine at regular 
intervals? 

Mr. Cottingham: No, sir. we do not. This machine 
was taken from one plant to another. and we kept it at 
each one until we were satisfied. Now we are going back. 
We took out twist and reduced our speed. That is 
where we think we got our improvement. You will prob- 
ably find that your tensions are pretty badly off. 

J. W. Wood, General Supt., Gossett Mill, Anderson. 
». C.: We have one of those machines, and we have had 
pretty much the same experience as has already been de- 
scribed here. We have five card rooms. We did find 
that we could change our twist multiple quite a bit, and 
we did have the same experience in finding that we had 
an unevenness in our roving. We cut down the spindle 
speed, though we did not have such a high spindle speed. 
We feel that. we have paid for our roving tester over and 
over from the evening up of our yarn and the improve- 
ment of our breaking strength. A point that you have 
to watch very carefully in the card room is not to run 
your tensions too tight. If you have been uSing a hard 
twist in your roving and running the ends about as tight 
as a fiddle string, of course you are going to get in 
trouble if your carder insists on running the ends tight 
in his frame. You have to run them reasonably slack on 
all the frames in thé card room. 


HUMIDITY AND Lonc DRAFT 


Chairman: Next question: “After installing long- 
draft spinning, did you have to change thi recorded hu- 
midity in the room? Why?” Mr. Hardie? 

Mr. Hardie: Yes. sir. we had to reduce it a little bit. 
We try to keep it around 50 to 55. 

Chairman: What was the reason for your changing 
It? 

Mr. Hardie: The work ran better. I would Say you 
would need a little bit less because the roving is softer in 
the creels and would take up humidity more easily. 

Mr. Brannan: Yes. sir. ] came down and ran around 
50, to try it, but I got better results all the way along 
around 60 per cent. 


Chairman: Do you have more humidity since you 
went to long draft than before? 

Mr. Brannan: No, sir, we have less. We dropped it 
about 5 per cent. We run 1-inch local cotton; 314 hank 
roving. Before that we had 1 1/16 Western cotton. It 
did not take the humidity that this loca] cotton does 
with 5-hank roving in your creels, we could use a little 
more humidity than with the 3. 

Mr. Strickland: The question of humidity depends 
lots on conditions in your mill. Some rooms hold the 
water better than others. Humidity, I think. depends 
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more on the conditions in the room than on anything 
else. 

Mr. Leister: We did reduce our humidity a little 
when we started on long draft. We-run from 50 to 55 
relative humidity now on long draft. 

Mr. Swetenburg: When we made 32s war pout of 1- 
inch cotton we ran 60 humidity. When we changed to 
12-inch strictly low cotton we had to make it around 50 
to keep those pieces of cotton from sliding through. 

REPLACING APRONS ON LONG Drart SPINNING 

Chairman: Let’s go on to the next question: “Js it 
better to replace the aprons on long-drajt spinning frames 
periodically or as they wear out? What is the best type 
of leather to make aprons out o{?” 

Mr. Leister: I change mine as they run out. 

Mr. Leister: We make our aprons from chrome tan- 
ned leather. 

Mr. Hardie: We use chrome calf. We have been 
making ours, but I do not know whether it is the best 
policy or not, because we have not the equipment to split 
our leather and get it absolutely even. A fellow from 
Atlanta was in our office this week, and he showed me a 
cot that the machine people are sending out—brard new. 
There is a very delicate instrument to test that. That 
new cot would vary from 6 to 8 or 10 points in thickness. 
Also, it was cut diagonally. Those people have all the 
modern equipment for making cots. and I am sure they 
would be much better than those we could make. I be- 
lieve the cots we buy cost eleven or twelve cents now, 
and we could make them for about two. But even with 
that saving I think it is better to buy them. 

That is a delicate little instrument he had, about the 
size of a watch. We are going to get one to test sheep- 
skins as they come in. I think it is most essential, if a 
man is on long draft, that he have one of those little 
machines. 

W. E. Hammond. Supt., Balfour Mills, Inc.. Balfour, 
N.C.: We inspect our cots when we change steel rollers. 
about once a year: otherwise we do not change them 
unless they wear out. The manufacturers do not recom- 
mend making them unless you have a machine for testing 
them. I did make a few. however. But we buy them 
now, and we find the difference in the cots is well worth 
it. We change anywhere from three to five on a frame. 
Once a year we take out those that look thin or are a 
little worn. We made just a few, maybe about a dozen. 
and did not find it satisfactory. 

Mr. Strickland: Those that have been on long draft 
for a long time, do you use sheepskin or calfskin, to make 
aprons? 

Mr. Leister: Calf. 

Mr. Cottingham: Calf. 

CLEANING STEEL 

John S. Lockman: I want to ask you how you clean 
the steel rolls back in there on long-draft spinning. 

Mr. Leister: We clean ours irom the under side. 

». P. Cole, Second Hand Spinning, Aiken Mills. Inc., 
Langley, S. C.: At the present time the spinners use a 
steel hook, or just their fingers. to clean under there. 
There is a little device like a screw driver that I have 
seen used, that winds the cotton off the steel rolls. It 
Cleans them much better than by hand. 

Mr. Hammond: There is a little rotor air cleaner 
that you can get that cleans them very nicely. 

EFFECT OF Mixep CorTon on EVENNESS 

Chairman: Next question: “Wj mixing 15/16-inch 
and 1-inch cotton materially affect the evenness of the 
yarn on the old or regular system of drafting? On long 
draft?” 

Mr. Edwards: We have used l-inch and 15/16-inch 
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mixed together. We thought at the time we were getting 
pretty good results, but we found on very close examina- 
tion that our yarn was very uneven. Then we changed, 
and when we used 15/16-inch cotton used it separately; 
we did not mix it with the l-inch cotton at all. When 
we used the l-inch cotton we used that by itself and 
mixed it in the card room. However, we did not get 
very good results with either one of these and discon- 
tinued using 15/16-inch and used l-inch. cotton. ‘That 
was on regular draft. We have some long draft, and we 
had the same result on that. 

Chairman: Comparing the two, regular draft and long 
draft, was there more unevenness on the long draft? 

Mr. Leister: I can not say as to that. But | can say 
that in mixing linch and 15/16-inch you will have more 
unevenness than in using l-inch cotton. We find the 
best thing is to set the mill for 15/16-inch and run that 
separately and run the l-inch cotton separately. 

Chairman: I think what they are getting at in that 
question is whether long draft takes care of mixed fibers 
better. 

Mr. Leister: I don’t think you will find any difference 
in the two kinds of draft. 

BUNCHLESS AUTOMATIC CLEANER 

Chairman: Let’s goon. The next question is: “What 
ts your experience with the bunchless automatic cleaner 
over spinning frames? In using it, do you carry less re- 
corded humidity in the room?” 

T. J. Willis: I don’t know whether it changed it or 
not. We run 50, sometimes 55—along there. Just to 
what extent we have had to change it or did change it 
| do not know. 

Chairman: Do you think the bunchless automatic 
cleaner has helped you materially? 

Mr. Willis: It is one of the best things I know about 
for flying lint, etc. 

J. F. Snipes, Spinner, Matthews Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, S. C.: Yes, sir. I think it is one of the best 
things we could have. 

Chairman: Did you have to change your recorded 
humidity ? 

Mr. Snipes: Changed it two or three per cent. You 
know it sucks the air in at the top. 

Chairman: Do you think you could do without it? 

Mr. Snipes: No, sir, would not want to do without it. 

Chairman: Didn't it decrease the cost of the spin- 
ning? 

Mr. Snipes: Well, some spinners did take on a few 
more sides. 

Chairman: Would they run fewer sides without the 
cleaning system? 

Mr. Snipes: Yes, sir I think they would. 

Question: Didn’t your end breakage per 1,000 spin- 
dles drop considerably after putting in this cleaner? 

Mr. Snipes: I think it did drop some. Naturally, 
the work being cleaner, and keeping it cleaner with the 
automatic cleaner, it would be better. Then, if a little 
puff of wind comes in from the outside, it would not 
make any difference; there is no lint there to be blown 
into. the work. 

Chairman: The next question is: “Please give in 
detail your experience with variable-speed drive on spin- 
ning frames.” Does anyone here have the variable- 
speed drive? 

Professor Willis: I have one down there that I have 
been testing some. Of course, there are three types of 
variable speed now—three different companies that are 
experimenting with the variable speed. I have no results 
that I could give you at this time, but I do think the 
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variable speed has wonderful possibilities on spinning. 
That is an opinion not based on sufficient tests. 
TRAVELERS AND RING SIZES 

Chairman: We'll go on to the next: “What circle 
of traveler have you found best for the No. 1 flangd 
ying? Aldo on No. 2 flange? Give mumber oj yarn, 
weight of traveler, and whether round or square point.” 

John S. Lockman: On No. 1 flange ring | use + 
circle. For the higher speeds I prefer the square point. 
The square point will take up less cotton than the round 
point. 

Mr. Strickland: I just have the No. 1 flange ring. 
On warp I use the square point, +4 circle, on warp, and 
use square point, 4 circle, on filling. The round point 
is about half worn out when you put it on. Another 
reason is that I found it did not unthread at doffing as 
easily as the round point. 

Mr. Sweetenburg: On our No. 1 flange rings we use 
¥% circle, square point. On our No. 2 we use 1% circle, 
square point. 

W. W. Cobb: I have all No. 2 flange rings. I use 
the round point on warp, circle A-1. On filling I use the 
square point. 

Chairman: Why are you using the round point on 
warp and the square point on filling, or vice versa? 

John S. Lockman: They may be like me; they find 
something that goes pretty well and they take it. I kept 
trying until I found something that would go all right. 
I run square points on my filling, with 62-inch traverse. 

W. W. Cobb: We just thought that square point ran 
better on warp and round on filling. 

Mr. Waldrop: I use No. 1 flange ring all the way 
through, 1%-inch on warp and 134 on filling. For a 
zood long time we used the round point. We changed 
over to the square point because when the frame stops 
for any reason at all you get kinks in your yarn. A 
great many times they go through into the filling. That 
is the reason we changed over to the square point. but 
in some instances we had to go back to the round point 
on finer numbers, because we have more ends down with 
the square point. Personally, | would rather run the 
square point if it is satisfactory, but in some cases we 
have to run the round point. 

John S. Lockman: For 50 years spinners have beén 
trying to get a traveler that would regulate the yarn 
when it comes to the bottom and also when it comes to 
the top. They have néver been able to do that yet. | 
believe the variable-speed motor is the answer to that 
problem If we could get it in, we could put the speed 
on there so that when the traverse is running at the bot- 
tom it would be all right and when it is at the top it 
would be all right. When running a spindle speed of 
11,600, there will be a balloon at the bottom. I long to 
see the time come when with that variable-speed motor 
we can run just as well with the traverse at the.top or 
bottom. 

HEAVIER [TRAVELER FOR WoRN RINGS 

Chairman: We'll go on to the next question: ‘“(a) 
Why does it take a heavier traveler for a worn ring than 
for a new one? Three or four days’ running will slick up 
a ring sufficiently to establish a definite number for a 
certain speed and yarn number, but sometimes this num- 
ber of traveler will have to be heavied on every few 
months until the traveler is several numbers heavier than 
the one started with. Why?” 

Claude Callas, Overseer Spinning, Ware Shoals Mig. 
Co., Ware Shoals, 5. C.: It has been my experience that 
that new ring is not as smooth, and after the traveler 
runs on a new ring for a while it smoothes it up. 

Mr. Burns, Cowpens, 5. C.: I have had right much 
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trouble with travelers. We have a long traverse—7 
inches My experience on it is that with a new ring it 
fits up close and holds the yarn down around the traverse, 
and it takes a lighter one to keep the yarn down. When 
it gets worn, then it will take a heavier one to hold it 
down. 

Mr. Ellis: I think my answer would be just about 
what has been said. We know that ring is very highly 
polished, and that takes some friction off. As Mr. Cobb 
says, if you do not use a heavier traveler, you know you 
will have more ends down. It just takes heavier tension 
when the rings are worn and are very smooth and slick. 

Mr. Day: Just how much difference would you make 
in your traveler if you have an old ring and put in a new 
one? 

Mr. Ellis: I can not tell. It would depend on how 
much polish there is on them when they come from the 
factory. 

John S. Lockman: There is quite a difference between 
now and fifteen years ago. I would say that ordinarily 
you would vary about two or three numbers in the trav- 
eler. 


W. W. Crenshaw, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Re- 
public Cotton Mills No. 3, Great Falls, 5. C.: We start- 
ed up on 50s yarn and No. 1 flange and used a 16.0 
traveler. Within a month we were down to 12.0 traveler 
and have been there for a year. 

Mr. Cole: I find on new rings we use a lighter trav- 
eler, due to the fact that the ring is slightly rougher than 
an old ring, and you have to do something to get rid of 
the lag on there. With an old ring, naturally it is groov- 
ed out some, and you can run with a much heavier trav- 
eler. 


How Many SPInpLes Per SPINNER 


Chairman: We shall have to go on to the next ques- 
tion: “How many spindles can a good spinner run if the 
end breakage is 37 per 1,000 spindles per hour? State 
the yarn number, etc.” | 


W. W. Cobb: I haven’t made any exhaustive tests, 
but with that number of end breakages I think a spinner 
ought to run anywhere around 1,500 spindles without any 
trouble, or six or seven frames. We used to figure sides. 
We are coming today to say “spindles,” and I can not 
answer with any degree of accuracy except to say this— 
a good spinner will run around twelve to fourteen sides 
on warp with that end breakage. 


Mr. Strickland: Of course, the front roll speed and 
the creel and the size of the bobbin would figure in that. 
The faster your front roll, the faster it would run out. 

Mr. Hammond: We ran a test. Our frames run six 
hours and fifty minutes. We took the test for that period 
of time. Our average end breakage is a little low. It 
ran about 19.2 or 19.3 ends down per 1,008 spindles. On 
the filling it was 40.8. 


Question: What is the spindle speed, front roll speed, 
and staple of cotton? 


Mr. Hammond: One-inch staple Western cotton, mid- 
dling. Front roll speed, 118. Spindle speed, 10,000. 
We have cards for checking this, and whenever an end 
comes down the spinner marks it on that card. 

T. D. Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. 
C.: I had a spinner, several weeks ago, keep a record of 
the number of ends down that she had to put up every 
hour. On 43s filling, with 173 front roll speed, on 1,120 
spindles, we found about 85 ends down per 1,000 spindles 
per hour. 


Mr. Edwards: We make a test on that from time to 


time. We have an experienced man who makes the test 
for us; we do not allow the spinner to make it, or the 
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weaver. I will have the party that makes the test report 
on it if you like—Mr,. Roche. 


RecorD OF ENps Down 


Mr. Roche: We have a standard form for making the 
test. We record on that anything that the spinner does 
to make an end come down. Then there is a space for 
the machine, any defect in the machine that makes an 
end come down. The person making the test keeps in 
front of the spinner and goes to the end that is down and 
sees what causes it to come down, staying with the spin- 
ner usually two hours at a time, sometimes longer, but 
very seldom for a shorter time than an hour. Then we 
add up the ends that come down, multiply the number of 
spindles by the hours checked, and divide that into the 
ends that come down, and multiply that by 1,000, and 
that gives us the number of ends down per 1,000 spindles 
per hour. On our 30s warp it will run from 25 to 30. 
On our 40s warp it will average 30. 

Mr. Strickland: I have put a section man with the 
spinner and tried to classify the ends down. We found 
around 35 on 403 and 25 on 30s in good running work. 

John S. Lockman: Does Mr. Roche figure all the 
ends down, or leave out those due to mechanical defects? 

Mr. Hammond: The test I gave did not include the 
ends down at the doff. 


CHECKING BREAKAGE 


Mr. Willis: I have checked something like 300,000 
spindle hours in end breakage, using a ‘form similar to 
the one Mr. Roche has just described. I have run tests 
for an hour or two hours and keep a record of them dur- 
ing the day. I have run them as long as ten hours 
straight. That is day-to-day checking. I find there is no 
relation between the time of day and the rate at which 
the ends come down. If your man checks for two hours, 
he may get a low average of ends down, and if he checks 
for four hours that may double itself. 

Chairman: What are some of the results you found? 

Mr. Willis: Anywhere from 10 to 75. In one place 
they ran to 200. 


Chairman: That is ends down per 1,000 spindles per 
hour? 


Mr. Willis: Yes, sir. In this form Mr. Roche de- 
scribed you have all the causes there. To have any basis 
to go on, the overseer or spinner is supposed to eliminate 
any due to carding. In the spinning we have to consider 
the unclassified ends down—that is, due to causes which 
you can not account for. You can base your running 
quality on that better than you can on the ends that 
come down on the doff or from falling lint or these va- 
rious causes. 


Question: What is your general average? 

Mr. Willis: For 30s it runs between 35 and 40. 

Mr. Hammond: Mr. Chairman, do you think any- 
body can get an average of ends down on anything less 
than a week’s record? 

Chairman: What do you think, Mr. Hammond? 

Mr. Hammond; No, sir, I don’t think you could. It 
varies with the conditions in the room and the weather. 
I don’t agree with the gentleman who said there might 
be so much variation from hour to hour. I think in 
order to get a really true report it would take a week. 

Mr. Edwards: When we make a test we do not make 
one test and stop. We make it from eight to ten, ten to 
twelve, one to three, three to five, six to eight, eight to 
ten, ten to twelve, and those are the tests. We make it 
all during the day; then we take all those reports and 
run them together. 

T. D. Lockman: Several years ago I had a section 
man that I took off the section and put on to keep up 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Exceptional Safety Record 
At Sayles Biltmore 
Bleacheries 


The Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Inc., Biltmore, N. C., 
dyers and finishers of cotton piece goods and manutfac- 
turers of sheets and pillow cases, have again established 
an exceptional safety record. 

This plant, situated in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
completed the year 1932 without a lost-time accident. 
The 400 or more employees worked a total of 831,705 
man hours. Their goal was to continue during 1933 and 
reach the million man hour mark, but unfortunately 
three accidents occurred. This did not allay their en- 
thusiasm to make the plant the safest place in the coun- 
try, however, and as a result fifteen months have been 
completed with a perfect record. Up to March 31, 1935, 
the number of consecutive man hours without a single 
lost time accident totals 903,727. 


Visitors to Sayles Biltmore immediately notice the 
spirit of co-operation and intense interest in accident 
prevention work. Safety is indeed the watchword in 
this plant and everyone from Vice-President and General 
Manager Fessenden, General Superintendent Odom, As- 
sistant Superintendent Fuller, Insurance Manager Hol- 
lingsworth, Plant Nurse Mrs. Shaw, and Master Me- 
chanic MacFarlane to the newest hand, is sincerely and 
genuinely behind the safety campaign. 


It will undoubtedly be interesting to readers to learn 
of a few of the important factors responsible for the 
present record. 


The general safety committee, averaging 12 employees 
in number and headed by the master mechanic, holds 
regular monthly meetings. Every accident, regardless of 
nature, is thoroughly investigated, cause determined and 
responsibility placed. Not only must the injured em- 
ployee be present, but his immediate supervisor is also 
required to appear. Should the accident cause be of 
mechanical nature, immediate steps are taken to remedy 
the condition. If the injured employee is found guilty of 
negligence or of an unsafe practice, the general commit- 
tee may penalize such person. If the foreman has been 
negligent in properly instructing his employee, he will 
also be penalized. The penalty is usually from one day 
to a week off without pay. This, they feel, gives the 
offender ample opportunity to think the matter over. 

In addition to the general safety committee, each de- 
partment has a weekly safety meeting of all employees. 
This meeting lasts ten minutes at least. Suggestions are 
offered and discussed, accidents investigated and notifi- 
cation of any new safety rules are given. 

Realizing that foremen are the “key men” in any plant 
matter, a 30-minute meeting of all foremen, officials and 
the plant nurse, Mrs. R. A. Shaw, is held once each 
month. Talks, demonstrations, moving pictures and dis- 
cussions are the implement used to instill safety more 
deeply in their minds. Anything of general interest 
brought out in this meeting is carried to the employees 
by the respective foremen at the employees’ weekly meet- 
ing. 

It has been determined that a great number of acci- 
dents are caused by employees being unfit for duty by 
reason of. illness. Any employee leaving the plant for 
this cause must be checked out through the plant hos- 
pital. Upon returning to work, he must again visit the 
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hospital and receive a permit to assume his duties. Any 
violation of this regulation subjects the foreman and em- 
ployee to a penalty of temporary dismissal. 


The Safety Movement in this plant has perceptibly 
spread to the village on the plant property. The neat 
and clean condition of the village compares favorably 
with that of the plant. The slogan at Sayles Biltmore 
is “Make this the Safety Plant and Village in our United 
States.” 


Annual Report of Textile Foundation 
By Stuart W. Cramer 


URING the past year, the objectives of the Founda- 

tion, namely, economic and scientific research for 

the benefit of the textile industry, have been car- 
ried on and extended. 


The study of the Production and Distribution of Silk 
and Rayon Goods, a handy volume of more than 100 
pages, containing a wealth of valuable information and 
statistical data, was released and distributed. 


A series of experiments on the production, preparation 
and utilization of flax were started early in the year. 
Flax was planted in a dozen localities along the eastern 
seaboard, different types of machines were used to decor- 
dicate the straw, and experiments were conducted to de- 
termine the possibility of utilizing the flax more exten- 
sively on cotton and worsted machinery in the making of 
paper. 

During the cotton planting season of 1934, the Foun- 
dation sponsored a series of cotton growing experiments 
to develop the possibility of producing better types of 
cotton by limiting certain varieties to production in a 
community. These experiments are still going on and 


additional plantings are being made in the present sea- 
son. 


Early in 1934, the study, “The Training of Men for 
the Textile Industry,” was completed and several thou- 
sand copies distributed. With this publication, many of 
you are familiar, but if a copy has not come into your 
possession, one will be mailed to you upon application 
to the office of the Textile Foundation, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. As an outgrowth of this report, 
the principal aim of which was to suggest ways and 
means of adapting textile education to more fully meet 
the needs of modern industry, adjustments have already 
been made in several of the schools. . To bring additional 
effect to this report, the Foundation has sponsored a 
series of five semi-annual meetings of all of the deans of 
the textile schools, the second conference having been 
held in Greenville during the week of the Exposition in 
April. 

The program of scientific and applied research is being 
carried on more effectively than ever, by 12 research fel- 
lows, working principally in university laboratories, under 
the direction of men trained in research procedure. Just 
a few subjects of such experimentation will illustrate the 
diversity of the problems: Protective Effects in Textile 
Deterioration and Dye Fastness; X-Ray Analysis of 
Fibers; Microbiology of Textile Fibers; Biochemical Re- 
search on Silk; Carbonization of Wool: Fundamental 


Study of Printing Pastes; Disposal and Recovery of Tex- 
tile Wastes, 


Semi-annual reports made by the fellows are published 
in Textile Research and reprints are available upon re- 
quest to the Foundation. 


*Address before Annual Meeting, American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Augusta, Ga. 
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Picker Stick Sizes and 
Loom Operating Costs 


By J. J. Slein 


19/32 7 


One of the Standard Picker Stick 


Graton & Knight Manufacturing Company Gauges. The other size is 


A recent study of pickers made by the Graton & Knight 
research organization in their laboratories and in the 
field brought to light some interesting and valuable facts 
on the effect of picker stick sizes on cost of loom opera- 
tion. 


When the material for the tests was being collected 
from various mills, it was noted that there was a very 
wide variation in picker stick sizes. In fact, thirty dil- 
ferent sizes were found in sticks from as many mills and 
a dozen variations of the nominal size in any one mill. 

Since all pickers are made to accurately fit a definite 
sized stick, it is obvious that pickers of the same size 
cannot possibly fit all sticks with any degree of accu- 
racy. 

What is the result? To simplify our observation, let 
us divide sticks into three groups—those that are too 
small—too large—and sticks of the correct size. 

If the stick is too small, the picker will be too loose 
(see illustration). Even though it is shimmed up, it will 
not be as accurately centered or retain its position as well 
as it must for most economical operation. This is espe- 
cially true when the stick is not thick enough and there 
is marked looseness at the sides of the loop. 

When installed on the loom, it is found after an un- 
usually short run that the loose picker moves to one side 
or the other and with each blow of the shuttle, the picker 
is forced to take the impact at one side. Upon continued 


Stick Correct Size 


operation, the head ruptured at the side in a much shorter 
time than the normal average life of a picker. 


Although this accounted for most of the premature 
failures of pickers applied to sticks that were too small, 
others failed at the loop. In such cases, the loom was 
shut down in order to realign the picker and the screw 
used to hold it in place moved to another posititon in 
the side of the loop. 


In many cases, three screw holes were made in the 
loop and the leather so badly weakened that it broke 
between the holes. Shortly after, the break ‘tore through 
to the edge of the loop and the picker’s usefulness was at 
an end. 


Looking at the illustration of a picker forced on a 
stick that is too large, you will observe that the shape 
of the loop is very badly distorted. The loop bulges 
badly on one side and the face of the picker is not parallel 
with the front side of the stick. Naturally, the fibres of 
the leather have been so greatly strained that the loop is 
weakened even before operation is begun. In fact, in 
some cases, cracks appear on the surface of the leather 
in the loop—a definite indication that the strength of the 
loop has been seriously impaired. Also, the face of the 
picker is out of alignment with the lay so that each blow 
of the shuttle drives it farther out of position and shat- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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One hypodermic injection every day for two weeks. 
Thus simply and quickly are thousands each year 
made immune to the dread disease of rabies. How- 
ever Louis Pasteur worked steadily for FIVE YEARS 
on this one problem (to say nothing of 15 or 
20 years of previous experience), before he an- 
nounced his now famous "treatment" to the world. 
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EXPERIENCE MADE BOTH POSSIBLE 


Great achievements in any field, 
once recognized, are always taken 
for granted, with little thought of the 
many years of research and experi- 
ence that made them possible. 

Franklin Process Colors are now 
specified or ordered as a matter of 
routine by a majority of converters and 
manufacturers of cotton yarn dyed 
fancies. Because these colors are dyed 
in Franklin Process PACKAGE Dyeing 
Machines, many give full credit for the 
superiority of Franklin Process Service 
to the TYPE of MACHINE, and as- 
sume that any dyer, using package 
dyeing machines, can match Franklin 
Process achievements. 

Package Dyeing machines (properly 
designed) are undoubtedly a big ad- 


vance over older types of yarn dyeing 
equipment. However they are only 
pate responsible for Franklin Process 
eadership. Back of this leadership, 
to an equal extent, are 25 years 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 


When you pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, advertise 
the fact. Use the Franklin 
Process Fast Color Label. 


Ask us about it. 


of organization, research and good 
management. 

As a result of these activities, 
Franklin Process offers not only supe- 
rior equipment, but also a superior 
knowledge of dyestuffs, of the meth- 
ods of application, and of market 
requirements. Hence customers fre- 
quently get better colors within their 
price range, or more marketable 
colors, both as to price and quality, 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Experience, above all else, has made 
such service possible. It can not be 
duplicated overnight. Achievement 
is always born of experience. There- 
fore if you want the best in yarn 
dyeing service, from all standpoints, 
look to— 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


ESTABLISHED 
i910 
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Personal News 


W. D. Hammett, of Honea Path, S. C., is seriously ill 
in a hospital in Columbia, where he was taken for treat- 
ment last week. 


William Toll, Jr., and Mrs. Toll have recently returned 
from a short trip to Mexico. Mr. Toll is vice-president 
and treasurer of the Sipp-Eastwood Corporation of Pat- 
erson, J. 


L. A. Bryan has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Micolas Mills, Opp, Ala., to accept a similar position 
with the Alabama Mills Company, Dadeville, Ala. 


George D. Simpkins, who was assistant superintendent 
of the Collins Manufacturing Company, Asheville, N. C., 
until the mill recently closed, has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Cherokee Spinning Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Edgar B. Caldwell, Jr., a graduate of the Textile 
School of North Carolina State College, sailed from New 
York on May 11th for Buenos Aires, Argentine, to as- 
sume a position as foreman of spinning in the Sudantex 
Mill which the South American Textile Corporation is 
establishing at that place. Since his graduation from 
college Mr. Caldwell has been connected with the Aiken 
Mills at Bath, S. C. 


A typographical error regarding changes in the posi- 
tion of master mechanic at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., appeared in these columns last week. The 
following is the way the items should have appeared: 
E. L. Daniel has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 3. Clifford Grubb, who has 
been master mechanic at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 
2 for the past 15 years, has also been made master me- 
chanic at the No. 3 plant and has charge of the mechani- 
cal departments of both these mills. 


P. B. Parks, Jr., was elected chairman of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association, at 
its spring meeting recently 
held in Raleigh. Mr. Parks 
is superintendent of the Er- 
win Mills No. 5 and has 
long been actively interested 
in the work of this Division. 
Other officers of the Divi- 
sion, as recently announced, 
include T. W. Mullen, su- 
perintendent of the Rose- 
mary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rosemary, vice-chair- 
man, and W. H. Miley, Jr., 
superintendent of the Erwin 
Mills No. 2, West Durham, 
P. B. Parks, Jr. secretary. 


Howard Coffin Heads Southeastern Cottons 


Sea Island, Ga.~—Howard Coffin of Sea Island was re- 
elected chairman of the board of Southeastern Cottons, 
Inc., and other officers also were re-elected at the semi- 
annual meeting of the organization on Saturday. 

Officers re-elected are Elroy Curtis, president; F. W. 
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Jeffers, S. A. Miller, Edward Odegaard, vice-presidents; 


R. E. Reeves, secretary, and W. W. Stewart, treasurer, 
all of New York. 


Judge To Name Referee in Klumac Mill 
Case 


Salisbury, N. C.—Judge Hoyle Sink in Superior Court 
here decided he would appoint a referee to determine the 
financial status between Cannon Mills, Inc., and Klumac 
Cotton Mills and that the property of the latter, the mill 
being located here, would not be sold until after the case 
was heard at the September term of court. 

Cannon Mills, Inc., who were selling agents for Klu- 
mac, sued the latter for $50,000 last October, the amount 
remaining due on a note. Klumac, in December, filed a 
counter suit for $687,000, alleged as damages for an 
alleged breach of contract. Cannon then, in a supple- 
mentary complaint, filed suit for an additional $183,000 
advanced on open account as selling agents, the amount 
based on January 31, 1935. 

Cannon also sought a temporary receiver and Paul W. 
Whitlock, an employee of Klumac, was named. He is 
now serving and will continue after the case comes up in 
September. 


Special Courses for Mill Men 


The Textile School of North Carolina State College 
announces that during its six weeks’ summer session, 
which opens June 12th, special courses will be given for 
mill men who wish to supplement their practical evperi- 
ence with some technical training. These courses will be 
taught by regular members of the Textile School faculty 
and will include work in various phases of Yarn Manu- 
facture and Knitting, as well as elementary and advanced 
work in Designing and Fabric Analysis. The courses 
have been arranged so that those in attendance can de- 
vote all their time to the work in which they are espe- 
cially interested. 

During the same period the Department of Field Crops 
will conduct its annual summer course in Cotton Class- 
ing. This course will be taught by Dr. John B. Cotner, 
a licensed Government grader, who has successfully 
taught cotton classing courses at State College for many 
years. 

Arrangements have been made so that mill men can 
divide their time between cotton classing and textile sub- 
jects, if they desire to do so. 

Further information regarding these courses can be se- 
cured from Dean Thomas Nelson or Dr. John B. Cotner 
by writing them at State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


Callaway Mills Cleared of Charges 


Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., were found not to 
have violated Section 7 (a) of the Cotton Textile Code 
in a decision rendered by the Textile Labor Relations 
Board. 

As an outgrowth of a strike at the company’s mills 
beginning on February 28, 1935, three local unions of 
the United Textile Workers of America filed a complaint 
with the board, charging: ‘“(1) Failure and refusal to 
bargain collectively with its employees; (2) interference 
with the self-organization of its employees; (3) reduction 
of wages below the code minimum; (4) failure to main- 
tain wage differentials provided by the code; and (5) 


increase of work assignments contrary to provisions of 
the code.” 
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The complainant locals also charged that the acts of 
the company complained of were the cause of the strike, 
which is still in existence. The board found that the 
charges against the company were not sustained by the 
evidence. The board recommended, however, that fur- 
ther negotiations be conducted with a view to bringing 
about an amicable adjustment and offered its continued 
services in this connection. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM C. YORK 


Sanford, N. C.—Following a few days’ illness with 
bronchial pneumonia and asthma, William Charles York, 
superintendent of the Sanford Cotton Mills, died at his 
home here. He was 69 years of age. Mr. York learned 
the textile business in the cotton mills in Randolph 
County. In 1899 he came to Sanford to become super- 
intendent of the Sanford Cotton Mills, a position he had 
held uninterruptedly for 36 years until his death. 


J. M. ALEXANDER 


Seneca, S$. C.—James M. Alexander, 57, superintend- 
ent of Newry Cotton Mill, died suddenly at his home at 
Newry last Friday morning at 6:45 o'clock. Mr. Alex- 
ander formerly was connected with the Orr Mills at An- 
derson: He also lived at Pelzer for a time. Mr. Alex- 
ander went to Newry on November 20, 1917. He was 
a member of the Masonic order at Courtney, of the Red 
Men, and of the W. O. W., and one of the best known 
mill superintendents in this section. 


Mr. Alexander was twice married. His first wife, now 
deceased, was Mrs. Etta Bell Alexander. He is survived 
by his second wife, Mrs. Olive Talley Alexander, and the 
following children: Mrs. S. B. Wilson, Piedmont; Mrs. 
Ernest Riley, Newry; Miss Ruth Alexander, Keowee; 
Misses Etta and Esther Alexander, students at G. W. C.; 
Joe and Max Alexander, both of Newry; four brothers, 
W. M. Alexander, Va.; J. Fred Alexander, Seneca; B. M. 
Alexander, Anderson, and M. O. Alexander, Karey, N. 
C., and one sister, Mrs. Walter Dobbins, Greenville. 


FRANK O. HOFFMAN 


Morganton, N. C.—Frank O. Hoffman, 53, nationally- 
known Morganton furniture and hosiery manufacturer 


and former president of the Southern Furniture Manu-— 


facturers’ Association, died in a Chicago hospital. He 
became ill a week ago while attending the furniture mar- 
ket, but his condition was not regarded as serious. 

Mr. Hoffman was president of the Drexel Furniture 
Company which operated plants at Drexel, Morganton 
and Marion. He was a member of the National Furni- 
ture Code Authority, director of the American Furniture 
Mart of Chicago, and has attained a prominent place 
during his 29 years in the industry. He had extensive 
business interests here, being president of the Drexel 
Knitting Company, and director of the Morganton Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Company, Valdese Manufacturing 
Company, and the First National Bank. 


WILLIAM B. MILLIS 


Graham, N. C.—William Brooks Millis, 18, son of 
J. E. Millis of High Point, president of the Adams- Millis 
Mills, was killed, and Paul F. Mickey, of Winston-Salem, 
injured when the car in which they were riding collided 
with a car driven by Walter Woods of Burlington in 
Graham shortly before midnight Monday night. 


UNIFORM YARN SPEED 
OPERATOR WORKS IN UNIFORM CYCLE 


YARN SPEED VARIES 
OPERATOR LOSES MUCH TIME WALKING 


LOW SPEED 


INIVERSAL WINDER‘ 


15% 1O MORE PRODUCTION 
BECAUSE WE HAVE ELIMINATED WASTE 
WALKING TimE. TENSION 15 UNIFORM 


SPOOLI NG 
Rie 


THE THE WALKS 
is A Source OF Waste on Profit 


The operator of a Universal Winding Machine 
produces 25 to 33 1/3% more than a spooler 
operator because the uniform yarn speed of the 
winder makes it possible for her to work in a 
uniform cycle—saving the thousands of foot- 
steps which are simply a waste of production 
time. 


Any high speed system will bring savings over 
slow speed warping, but in 3 out of 4 mills, the 
Universal System of High Speed Coning and 
Warping gives a greater net return on the invest- 
ment because, in addi- 
tion to the reduction of 
non-productive time— 


1) it has the lowest § 


investment cost 


2) depreciation cost, Result: 759% saving in han- 
dling and creelin 

throughout the 
life of the machine, is lower than with any 


other system 


3) its maintenance cost runs less than $50.00 
a year on a $10,000.00 investment. 


In the light of these facts, an estimate of sav- 
ings and investment will probably show that 
your mill will receive its greatest net return by 
investing in the Universal System. It will cost 
you nothing to find out. We suggest you address 
a letter to Dept. A, Boston, or the branch office 


nearest you. 


M5 OUT OF 4mMiucs i MORE NET RETURN 


System Warping 
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Georgia Webbing & Tape Company 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Narrow Fabrics 


Webbing for Mechanical Uses 
up to six inches in width 
Celumbus Tape Fasteners 
for spinning tape 


Non-Stretch Webbing 
for automobile tops 


Casket Webbing 


Spinning and Twister Tapes 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


Loop Edge Wrapping Tape 


for tire manufacturers 


Plain Wrapping Tape 
for vulcanizing purposes 


Tape Sewing Thread 
Carpet, Rug and Seat-Cover Bindings 


Re-enforcing Tapes for Tents, Awnings, etc. 


| Durability ( (“COLUMBUS TAPE”) ) Strength 
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Spinning Discussed At Clemson Meeting 
(Continued from Page 10) 


_with the ends down. We had a form similar to that of 
_ which the gentleman spoke. Over a three months’ pe- 
| riod, making ten-hour tests, we had from 50 ends to 178 
ends down, taking it from hour to hour. I should be 
| mighty glad if I knew my spinning would run all the 


time at 60 ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour, on 
30s warp and 43s filling. 

Question: What is the diameter of the ring, and what 
is the diameter of the bobbin, and is it on filling or warp? 
Be a little more specific, in that regard, and that will 


| clear up the question of this gentleman here a few min- 
_ utes ago in regard to getting the correct traveler. 


Mr. Willis: I am not positive about the barrel of our 
bobbin. 2-inch ring. Warp. Twist multiple 4.69. Spindle 
speed, practically 9,600. 

Mr. Hammond: Last July we changed to a 13/16 
bobbin. Size of ring, 144. 

Question: Has a test been made for ends down over 
a period longer than one week? If so, has there been 
any great variation from week to week? 

Mr. Roche: We have checked that for a long period 


ot time. We find that it varies somewhat, but not to 


any alarming extent. We found a very good average. 


| Occasionally I walk around through a room and find 
some sides running bad, and we pitch in and make a 


test. We have this sheet checked up, make the necessary 
changes, and after a few days find it running normally. 
Question: I should like to know how many are run- 


ning on tape drive altogether, and, if any have tape 


— 


drive and band drive both, which they prefer. 

Chairman: How many have tape drive? How many 
have band drive? How many have both? (Several 
hands raised in response to each question.) Mr. Cobb, 
which do you prefer? 

W.W. Cobb: I prefer the tape. 

Mr. E.: Tape. 

Question: How many have put in band drive in the 
last ten years? 

Mr. F.: I know of only one, and it failed. (Laugh- 
ter.) 


John S. Lockman: I should like to ask some of these 
men who are getting this good end breakage, what is the 
age of their machinery? 

Mr. Hammond: 1924. 

Chairman: Mr. Ellis, what is yours? 

Mr. Ellis: I think it is about the year 1. (Laughter.) 
1917 and 1918. 

Mr. G.: Some of ours is 1889. 

Question: Can not Professor Willis tell us something 
about the banding device? 


Device to Tre BANpbs 


Professor Willis: It is a little device that you can 
carry around in your pocket and that enables you to tie 
bands on more evenly. The makers say that when you 
tie the bands on with this instrument they will not vary 
more than 1% pounds. So far as the variation between 
spindles is concerned, I have found from 200 to 300 rev- 
olutions difference in tape-driven spindles, and the same 
amount on band-driven spindles. The makers of this 
recommend about 6 pounds tension on the band after it 
has been released ready to run. Now you can see, as 
against the band tied on with 6 pounds of tension, and 
the one tied on with 18 pounds tension, it will take more 
power to drive the one with 18 pounds of tension. I 
have not tested the life of these bands, because that 
takes some little time. If your bands are tied on by this 
little machine, with uniform tension, there will not be as 
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many off on account of humidity as if tied on by hand. 
I have seen as many as 600 to 700 off because of weather 
conditions. We found a power saving of about 20 per 
cent. In some places the saving might be less. 

Question: You do not know about the life of the 
band? 

Dean Willis: I asked a man who has had this in long 
enough to keep a record of the number of pounds of 
bands he used in a certain period. Before he put it in 
the spindle speed had been changed by increasing it about 
4,000 revolutions. The life of the bands was slightly 
increased with this instrument over a similar period. 
Even with the increase in speed, the life of the bands 
was slightly longer with the instrument. The bands were 
made of roving. 

Question: You will find more variation with the band 
drive than the tape drive, will you not? 

Dean Willis: If they are good bands I don’t think so. 

John S. Lockman: Don’t you find that if a man has 
been tying on bands for two or three years he can do it 
just about as accurately? 

Dean Willis: No, sir, I don’t think so. It would be 
interesting to have him check himself with the scales. 
Some mighty good banders have tried it and have not 
been able to do it. 

Question: Has anyone tried conditioning the bands? 

T. J. Willis: We did. We used a quart of neatsfoot 
oil and a quart of castor oil; that was the formula that 
someone gave me. We tied on one side with treated 
bands and the other side with untreated bands—124 
spindles on one side. Eight bands that had been treated 
came off, and one untreated. We mixed that oil and 
dipped in the ends that you unravel—dipped those and 
hung them up and let them dry. 

AND Two-Process DrawiInc 

Chairman: We come to the last question: “Wdsat 
effects have you noticed on breaking strength, evenness 
of yarn, and running of work where you use one-process 
drawing, as against two-process drawing?” 

Join S. Lockman: I find two-process a whole lot 
weaker than one-process. 

R. F. Redding, Langley Mill, Langley, S. C.: We 
made an experiment on 15/16-inch local cotton. The 
one-process drawing, on 16 tests, had a break of 9034 
pounds, and the average yarn was 18.14. That is the 
one-process. On the two-process drawing we had a 
break of 8934 pounds and had an average number of 
18.124. The greatest variation on one process of drawing 
was from 19.16 to 16.95, and the greatest variation in 
break was 102 to 83. On the two-process drawing the 
greatest variation in break was 102 pounds and 75 
pounds. Of course, this favored the one-process drawing. 
This was on 18s yarn. This was merely a test. 

T. D. Lockman: I changed a 25,000-spindle mill from 
two-process drawing to one-process over night, and we 
ran it for about nine months but never got as good results 
with the one-process as with the two-process. 

David Clark, Editor Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.: 
I can not give you the result of any tests, but if you will 
look in the English Year Book you will find that they do 
not make any yarns under 40s with two processes of 
drawing. When I was over there they were laughing at 
the Americans for doing it. 


Mr. H.: We changed from two-process to the one- 
process drawing over night, too. We got better results 
than Mr. Lockman did. 


Mr. Purvis: We changed from the two-process to the 
single process and at the same time reduced the speed 
from 350 to 210, which gives just as good running work, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Mills Cleared of Stretch-Out 
Charges 


bo mare J. GorMAN, head man of the United 
Textile Workers, has just lost another bet. 

Since the strike last September he has loudly 
claimed that the cotton mills were using the 
“stretch-out” to such an extent that the health 
of the mill employees was being wrecked. He 
prated loudly enough to be heard in high places 
in Washington. At the end of the textile strike 
last September, the President ordered an inves- 
tigation of the machine or work load in cotton 
mills. Gorman, since that time, has been work- 
ing the “stretch-out”’ angle for all it is worth. 

Now comes the report from the Textile Work 
Assignment Committee to the President. The 
committee is composed of one representative for 
labor, one for the employees and one for the 
Government. 

The committee virtually exonerates the cot- 
ton textile industry of charges of setting up ma- 
chine assignments that might create excessive 
work loads on some jobs. 

It says on this point: 

1. The board is convinced that the great majority of 
employers in the cotton textile industry have not set up 
machine assignments that create excessive work loads for 
the employees. 

2. The board is convinced that, through ignorance or 
otherwise, there are some few employers in the cotton 
textile industry who have set up machine assignments 
that may create excessive work loads on some jobs. 

3. The board is convinced that, while there are some 
existing excessive machine assignments and work loads, 
there are also some existing deficient machine assign- 
ments and work loads. 

4. The board is convinced that it would be unwise 
and impracticable to attempt to set up standards of ma- 
chine assignments in the cotton textile industry, express- 
ed in the number of machines to be tended. 
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It will be recalled that when the labor special- 
ization plan was first installed, trouble was ex- 
perienced in a number of plants. We contended 
at the time that the operatives were justified in 
resenting installation of the system unless it 
were carefully worked out from opening room to 
weave room. Since then the system has been 
properly worked out so that the more skilled 
workers do skilled work and the less skilled work 
is done by unskilled workers. This has increased 
efficiency of the mills without placing an increas- 
ed burden on the employees. 


The report of the committee shows that ‘some 
few employers, through ignorance or otherwise, 
have set up machine assignments that may cre- 
ate excessive work loads on some jobs.”’ 

Where such conditions exist the committee 
recommends that a permanent work assignment 
board be created to handle cases where excessive 
work loads are shown to exist, with power to or- 
der a work load reduction if it is found justified. 


Mill men have known all along that it would 

be impossible to lay down hard and fast rules 
governing the number of machines to be tended 
by individual workers. As the committee report 
shows, there are too many variables to be con- 
sidered before arriving at reasonable work as- 
signments and work loads. The report. says on 
this score: 
. (b) Because of the many variables which have to be 
considered, the only way a fair or reasonable machine 
assignment and work load can be determined is by actual 
study and observation in the particular mill concerned. 

(c) The fair or reasonable number of machines for 
an employee to operate can be determined only by meas- 
ure of the work load, through technical times studies 
and observations based on a uniform method such as has 
been used by this board. 

Everyone familiar with mill operations knew 
that no such conditions as Gorman charged ex- 
isted in the mills. Gorman, however, asked for 
a government investigation, got it and is now 
protesting the report of the committee. In other 
words, he is running exactly true to form. 

A similar investigation of the “‘stretch-out,” 
ordered by the South Carolina Legislature, a 
prior investigation by the government and the 
latest one by another government agency should 
effectively serve to end all the loose talk and 
wild charges about the “stretch-out.”’ 


Southern Textile Association 


HE decision of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion to again hold its annual convention at 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., is 
proving a happy selection. Many members have 
already expressed pleasure that the convention 
is going back to Myrtle Beach. 
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The convention dates this year have been fixed 
for June 14th and 15th. 


The program for the convention is now being 
arranged. We are confident that the meeting 
this year will prove as interesting and enjoyable 
as the fine meeting held last year. 


David Clark at Chapel Hill 


N response to an invitation extended him by a 

group of students who formed a Chapter of the 
American Liberty League at the University of 
North Carolina, David Clark, editor of the Tex- 
tile Bulletin, left Charlotte Tuesday afternoon 
for Chapel Hill, where he delivered an address 
Tuesday evening. 


As Mr. Clark will go from Chapel Hill to Sea 
Island Beach, Ga., to attend a meeting of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, we will not 
be able to publish his address until next week, 
but it suffices to say that he stood flat-footed 
upon his charges about the teaching of radical 
professors at the University of North Carolina 
and offered no apologies. 


How Do You Like This? 


Spee: of our statistically minded friends wrote 
us the other day as follows: 


We have been preparing some New Deal statistics. 
The following is the result: 


Population of the United States........... 124,000,000 
Eligible under the Townsend Plan__. 50,000,000 


74,000,000 
Prohibited from working under Child Labor 
laws and those engaged by Government 


agencies 
14,000,000 

Unemployed on Government relief... 13,999,998 
2 


This leaves you and me to produce everything and 
I’M ALL TIRED OUT!” 


The Cost of McMahon and 


Gorman 


W. notice the following newspaper dispatch: 


Boston, May 6.—One hundred and six cotton textile 
mills in Massachusetts, employing 22,819 persons, went 
out of existence between 1921 and 1934, the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industries announced tonight. 


If they had gone back to 1910 when New Eng- 
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land had 21,000,000 spindles and made a com- 
parison with the 7,500,000 cotton spindles now 
in operation in New England, the story would 
have been even worse and we believe that it 
would have shown that more than 100,000 cot- 
ton mill operatives had been thrown out of work. 


All of this can be charged to the account of 
Thos. F. McMahon, Francis J. Gorman and 
their associates, because they were, during this 
period, in charge of the textile unions in New 
England and there was seldom, if ever, a day 
when there was not a strike at some mill. 


Having wrecked the textile industry of New 
England to the point that there were not enough 
employees left to pay their salaries and ex- 
penses, McMahon and Gorman moved into the 
South. 


Having seen what textile unions did to New 
England, we could not be true to the textile in- 
dustry of the South if we welcomed them into 
this section. 


The Merry Commissar 


(Atlanta Georgian ) 


B hee: merry life of Cotton Commissar Wallace, 
together with a few of his epigrams uttered 
while New England textile mills are closing and 
Japan dumps her coolie-paid cotton goods on 
our shores: 


“All smoke-screen,” said the commissar in regard to 
the protest of the New England textile manufacturers 
against the processing tax. “A cloak of false publicity 
and a whining that doesn’t do credit to New England 
ingenuity.” 

Almost at the same time that Mr. Wallace 
uttered these flippant remarks President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hull were ordering inquiries 
into the grave cotton situation. 


He lost the manuscript of his speech while lis- 
tening to a “cultured lady” on the question of 
the processing tax, so he merrily spoke from the 
hoof, as it were, to the Institute of Politics at 
Bowdoin College. 


He stood up and, as the dispatch says, “the 
laughed at the idea of Japanese competition.” 


Now, as the cotton commissar laughed the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, of Man- 
chester, N. H., was issuing a statement that it 
had lost over one million dollars in 1934, mainly 
due to “low-cost imports.” 


Factories close, the breadlines lengthen, taxes 
increase, Japan undersells us right in our home 
markets. But nothing can stay the bubbling epi- 
grams and the mocking laughter of the gayest 


and goofiest job-holder of them all, Henry A. 
Wallace. 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HIGH GRADE™ 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS, CONES, 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
AWRENCE, MAsSs. 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 
145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, 8. C. 
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Mill News Items 


CoL_umBIA, S. C.—A proposal that the State Highway 
Department negotiate for purchase of a mill in Spartan- 
burg County was defeated when it came up in the South 
Carolina House of Representatives. 

SPARTANBURG, 5S. C.—-Only routine business was trans- 
acted at the semi-annual meeting of directors of the 
Laurens Cotton Mills, held at the company’s offices in 
that town, according to announcement of N .B. Dial, 
president. Out-of-town directors who attended the meet- 
ing were G. H. Milliken, H. A. Hatch and W. E. Win- 
chester, of New York City, and Albert C. Todd, of 
Greenwood. 


Kinston, N. C,—Petition has been filed here in Fed- 
eral Court asking that Judge I. M. Meekins order a 
direct examination of officers and directors of the Caswell 
Mills, Inc., to learn the true status of the financial condi- 
tion and the relationship of the indebtedness of the peti- 
tioning debtor and various affiliated firms. It is also 
asked that the cotton mills be placed in bankruptcy, with 
assets liquidated at once. 

The petition was filed by three creditors of the mill 
company, L. Harvey & Son, Inc., N. M. Johnson, trad- 
ing as N. M. Johnson Company, and J. E. Wilson and 
David Olive, trading as ]. E. Wilson & Co. 


STANFIELD, N. C.——-Foundation work was begun on the 
plant of Stanfield Hosiery Mills, Inc., chartered recently 
with authorized capital stock of $100,000, of which $10,- 
O00 was subscribed by Wade H. Love, and Brooks Je- 
rome, of Stanfield, and Roy Furr and W. P. Harvell, of 
Mt. Pleasant. Mr. Harvell will be in charge of produc- 
tion. 

Three buildings will be erected. The mill proper will 
be 24 by 75 feet, in which 22 machines for the initial 
production will be housed. 

Present plans call for the manufacture of cotton or 
cotton and rayon hose, principally men’s work hose and 
misses’ anklets. Other lines will be added later, it is 
said. About 40 operatives will be employed at first. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Dividends totalling $75,000, to 
be paid July ist, have been voted at the annual meetings 
of directors of two cotton manufacturing plants of this 
section during the last few days. 

Directors of Piedmont Manufacturing Company met 
at the mill office at Piedmont and voted a 4 per cent 
dividend on $1,600,000 common stock, amounting to 
$64,000. 

The directors of Chiquola Manufacturing Company at 
Honea Path met at the mill office at Honea Path Tues- 
day and declared a 3 per cent dividend on $358,000 pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to $10,740. 


Annual reports were heard at the meeting at both 
mills. 

The following officers were re-elected at Piedmont: 
S. Marshall Beattie, president and treasurer; W. H. 
Beattie, assistant treasurer; W. C. Cleveland, vice-presi- 
dent; and 5S. B. Wilson, secretary. Stockholders met 
before the directors and re-elected all directors. 

Directors of Chiquola Mill re-elected the following of- 
ficers: L. O. Hammett, president and treasurer; J. D. 
Hammett, assistant treasurer; J. E. Sirrine, of Green- 
villec, vice-president; and W. G. Cox, secretary. 
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Mill News Items 


GREENVILLE, S$. C.—A corporation is being formed to 
erect a building of 40,000 square feet to house the Pied- 
mont Shirt Company when the firm vacates the present 
quarters on Court street upon the expiration of the lease 
the latter part of this year, officials of the company an- 
nounced. 

The cost of the new building has been estimated at 
$50,000. 


VALpEsE, N. C.—The George Blankenstein hosiery 
sales agency has leased the Old Pauline Hosiery Mill 
building from the Waldensian Hosiery Mill and is in- 
stalling about fifty machines. This new mill will be 
known as the Blackstone Hosiery Mills and it will man- 
ufacture men’s half hose, which will be finished by the 
Waldensian Hosiery Mills. 

OpeELIKA, ALA.—After a hearing held recently, a mo- 
tion by lawyers for the State of Alabama that a bank- 
ruptcy sale offer of $40,000 be accepted for the Opelika 
Manufacturing Company, cotton yarn manufacturers, in 
order to satisfy past due county and State taxes, has been 
denied here by Judge O. P. Lee, referee in bankruptcy. 
He stated that the offer of $40,000 made on April 19th, 
by the Alabama Oil & Guano Co., did not meet require- 
ments of the court. Judge Lee ordered John Allen Jones, 
trustee, to offer the property for sale again at an early 
date to the public at large or privately, in part or in 
whole. The mill property consists of 92 acres of land, 
100 mill village houses, all the machinery, accessories 
and equipment. In December of 1934, the financial col- 
lapse of the Opelika Manufacturing came. Its outstand- 
ing indebtedness at the time of the collapse is said by 
Judge Lee to have been about $300,000, including debts 
to eommercial concerns and stockholders. State and 
county taxes past due amounted to $39,400. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Following the payment of all 
creditors in full since the sale of the plant last fall, a 
balance of $190,874.06 is now in the hands of the re- 
ceivers for Arcadia Mills ready for distribution to the 
holders of the more than $800,000 in preferred stock, 
after certain costs and commissions are deducted, accord- 
ing to an order signed by Circuit Judge Thomas S. 
Sease. 

The figures were set forth in one of four orders handed 
down by the judge in which the court denied the peti- 
tions of four holders of $30,600 in preferred stock setting 
forth claims for payment of the stock in full. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Davenport Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., filed application for permanent registration with the 
securties and Exchange Commission on the New York 
Curb Exchange of 96,625 shares of common stock, of 
which 75,000 shares have been issued and 21,625 un- 
issued. Information regarding salaries of officers and 
bonuses, if any, is filed with the commission as “confi- 
. dential material,’ and will be so considered if the re- 
quest of the corporation is deemed valid. This action is 
permissible under the act setting up the commission. 

Stocks held by officers of the corporation and those 
holding 10 per cent or more of the firm’s issues follow: 

R. B. Davenport, president, common, 1,600; J. H. 
Davenport, first vice-president, common, 2,800; R. B. 
Davenport, Jr., director, common, 3,000; Burkett Miller, 
director, common, 2,000, convertible 7 per cent cumula- 
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Textile Men 


Who Seek Reduced Belt Costs 


will want this new and interest- 
ing Booklet 


It is an unusually in- 
teresting account of our 
Schieren - izing process 
that has made “Schier 


en Belting” an out 
standing value. in the 
field of Power Trans- 


mission, for more than 
66 years. It will help 
you determine real belt- 
ing value. Send for it. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN ©O., 29 Ferry St., New York, N. Y. 


Please sene me copy of your Schieren-izing Booklet 


Name 
Company | 
Address 


| QUICK SERVICE! 
REEDS 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensbore, N. C. | 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company | 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


SCHIEREN BELTING — | 
a 
} Send for it (has 
OW FERRY STREET — YORK 
| 
| 
BS 
| ~ 
| 44 
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Fire Your Watchman? 


No!---Help Him! 


Not until the watchman is waylaid or 
trapped in a fire, do some executives realize 
the help that Stewart Non-Climbable Chain 
Link Wire Fence can be to him. Stewart 
Fences shut out evil intent treaspassers, 
discourage fire bugs and stand as 24-hour 
sentinels of protection to plants and equip- 
ment. 


Stewart Fences offer exclusive structural 
advantages that have won over all compe- 
tion with Industrialists. Write for the 
Stewart representative nearest you... 
he'll show you actual samples of Stewart 
Fence construction. 


Section 

opper eam 

Seating Framework 
Steel Throughout 


CES 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


108 Stewart Biock Cincinnati, O. 


7,7, 


DEFLATION 
| Or 


INFLATION? 


What is the current trend toward either of 
these eventualities? | 


Read the timely discussion of these factors | 
and their influence on business and mar- 

kets, in the current issue of the Brookmire 
Counselor. 


| You may have a copy, gratis, by requesting 
| Bulletin 15-E. 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION 
: 551 Fifth Avenue New York 
Founded 1904 
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tive preferred, 100; J. P. Hoskins, director, common, 16; 
George S. Armstrong, director, none; A. J. Miller, direc- 
tor, none; E. E. Pickard, vice-president, common, 700; 
J. R. Wilkinson, secretary-treasurer, none; Mrs. Ran- 
dolph B. Davenport (holder of 10 per cent or more), 
convertible 7 per cent cumulative preferred, 1,000. 


Stony Pornt, N. C.—American Trust Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., trustee under the will of Henry T. Steele, 
announces Adell Yarn Mills, Inc., for sale at auction at 
Stony Point, on the premises, June llth at 11 o'clock 
a. m., the physical assets, including land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, mill cillage and other physical properties, about 
11,000 pounds of stock in process and various supplies, 
to the highest bidder, for cash or such terms as the trus- 
tee may approve. All bids subject to confirmation by 
the court. Sale for the purpose of settling an estate. 


“Stretch-Out” Report Exonerates Mills 
(Continued from Page 3) 


cloth. Under this system, operatives other than the 
weavers perform the work of replacing the filling yarn, 
which task alone formerly took about half of the weav- 
er’s time; others take off the cloth and still other opera- 
tives do the oiling and the cleaning. Relieved of these 
simpler duties which required more than 50 per cent of 
his time, the weaver is able without additional effort to 
look after a substantially greater number of looms and 
thus utilize his skill and ability in the producing of more 
cloth.” 


FINDINGS OF BoARD 


At this point the board makes its findings, the chief of 
which was that “some few employers” have set up ma- 
chine loads that “may” create excessive work loads on 
“some”’ jobs. 

The board took the position that the stretch-out prob- 
lem is local in that each mill must have its own formula 
for work loads. 

On this point, the report said: “In a well run plant, 
using good raw material, with proper operating conditions 
and good running work, an operative may tend, with 
much less effort, substantially more machines than is 
practicable in another mill on the same class of products 
but where conditions are less favorable. It is impracti- 
cable, therefore, to set up standards of machine assign- 
ments in terms of number of machines to be tended. 

Any standards that could be considered reasonably 
just to the well run and properly equipped mill, using 
good raw materials, would result in machine assignments 
that would be excessive in plants where the conditions 
were not so favorable and would mean that the employees 
in the poorer plants would be subjected to a burdensome, 
excessive and perhaps impossible work load. 

“(b) Because of the many variables which have to 
be considered, the only way a fair or reasonable machine 
assignment and work load can be determined is by actual 
study and observation in the particular mill concerned. 

“(c) The fair or reasonable number of machines for 
an employee to operate can be determined only by meas- 
ure of the work load, through technical times studies 
and observations based on a uniform method such as has 
been used by this board. 

“(d) In making a complete study in a cotton mill, 
from opening room through weave room, but not includ- 
ing subsequent processes such as dyeing, bleaching, fin- 
ishing and packing, there are more than 600 variables 
that must be taken into consideration with reference to 
fair and reasonable work assignments and work loads. 

Data 1s CITED 
“(e) Our conclusions expressed in this section are 
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definitely proven by the wide variance in data obtained 
from the mills.” 


To illustrate the point, the board cited replies to its 
questionnaires showing one mill used 15@-inch cotton 
while another used short cotton waste; one mill’s weaving 
looms had a speed of 200 picks per minute while another 
had 40; one had average of six stops per hour, another 
18: in one mill a weaver attended 120 looms and in an- 
other one loom, and the number of looms per fixer in one 
mill was 204 and in another 24. These were the highest 
and lowest cases. 


The board came out strong against any plan which 
would force the mill to secure a special authorization 
from an agency before increasing machine assignments. 
This would work a hardship on the mill and discourage 
purchase of and use of improved and more efficient ma- 
chinery. 

The board was further convinced that where disputes 
arise as to the proper machine loads the employee and 
employer should give every reasonable opportunity and 
encouragement to settle such disputes between themselves. 
Before increases are made the employees should be noti- 
fied, the report said. 


Outlining the scope and duties of the board it proposes 
to set up, the stretch-out investigating board said: 

“1. The board is to be a fact finding board and inde- 
pendent of any supervision othér than that designated by 
the President and free from outside interference. 


“2. If an employee and employer shall have been un- 
able to arrive at an amicable agreement with reference 
to machine assignments then, upon petition, it shall be 
the duty of the board to investigate the machine assign- 
ments involved, and if, after opportunity for both parties 
to present their views on the questions involved, it finds 
that such machine assignments create an excessive work 
load: the board may require the employer to reduce such 
machine assignment accordingly. 


UnrrormM SYSTEM 


“3. The board, in studying and investigating machine 
assignments, should use a uniform system of question- 
naire and time study sheets similar to those made up and 
used by the temporary Cotton Textile Work Assignment 
Board. 

“4. Any person who shall knowingly interfere with 
any member or agent of the board, in the pursuit of his 
duties, shall be subject to a fine of no more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both, for 
each offense. 

“5. When, as, and if these recommendations are 
adopted, every plant in the branches of industry operat- 
ing under the code of fair competition for the cotton tex- 
tile industry shall be required to post a copy of the rules 
and procedure where the same may be read by the em- 
ployees at all times the plant is in operation. 

“We believe the above conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are sound, since the (1) are based on actual facts, 
impartial and careful study and reasonably long observa- 
ttions; (2) are just and fair both to industry and labor; 
(3) provide a workable and adequate means of handling 
the work assignment problem; (4) provide for the worker 
a definite, simple, fair and effective means of appeal and 
of relief in case of overload; (5) do not impose upon the 
mills impracticable requirements nor restrictions on the 
right of the individual plants that would prevent ma- 
chine assignments suited to their conditions, and (6) do 
not discourage use of improved machinery, better meth- 
ods nor scientific management, which is prohibited or in 


any way limited would retard further progress of industry 
and labor.” 
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BUILT TO LAST 


The 
VOGEL, Number Five 


HE Vogel Number Five is a factory 
closet. Durable—economical and ef- 
ficient. Will last for years without repairs 
and withstands the hardest kind of use and 
abuse. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


in Mills and Factories 


TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


| DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


$11 Somreset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 

E. HUMPHRIES 

P. O. Box 343 

| Greenville, S. Cc. 


L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 720 
Atianta, Ga. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 


with New Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. |}. 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


| Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 

i ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 

INVENTORY VALUATIONS 

RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Woodside Bidg. 
Buffington Bidg. 


Greenville, s. C. 
Fall River, Mass. 


. 
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MOLLER LEATHERS 


GUSTAVO PRESTON COMPATTY . 
BOSTON, MASS 


BETTER YARNS?--IMPOSSIBLE! 


Report the mills that cover their rolls with PRESCO 
LAMBSKIN ! Let us do the “impossible” for you, too! 


Consult our nearest representative 


A. K. BUXTON JOHN P. BATSON 
P. O. Box 453 P. O. Box 841 
Charitotte, N. C. Greenvilte, S. C. 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


L 1Q19 
LANTA | 5 


ZZ 6. REED MFG. COL 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 


TWO EXHIBITS 
You will WANT TO SEE at the 


TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


| GATES RUBBER CO. BARRETT-CRAVENS CO. 
Vulco Rope V-Drives, Lift-Trucks, Skids, 
Quarter Turn Drives, Portable Elevators, 

| V-Flat Drives, Etc. Barrell Trucks, Etc. 

' Dist. Rep. 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. BROOKSHIRE 
601 Builders’ Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Spinning Discussed At Clemson Meeting 


(Continued from Page 17) 


We left it at that speed and have had it that way for 
several years. 

Mr. Lockman: We reduced our speed from 370 or 
330, | am not sure which, down to 220. 

Mr. Purvis: I think you will find where they do have 
success with it they reduced their speeds. 

Chairman: Mr. Cottingham, did you reduce your 
speed any? 

Mr. Cottingham: Yes, sir, down to 225, I think. 

Question: I should like to ask Mr. Clark what he 
thinks about this. 

Mr. Clark: I think if you should run five drawings 
you could not hold the work together. I didn't know 
there was any mill running drawing at as high speed as 
350. I think it was agreed ten years ago at one of these 
meetings that 220 is the best speed for drawing. 

Mr. Cottingham:. Our superintendent got sick once, 
and | had to run the mill, and I cut out one process of 
drawing. We raised our breaking strength six pounds on 
the yarn. 


Goop Resutts From ONer-PROCESS 


P. McGarity, Supt., Mills Mill No. 1, Greenville, S. 
C.: We changed from two processes to one-process of 
drawing and think we get better results on the one-proc- 
ess. Of course, we cut our speed at the same time. We 
get a little better breaking strength—about two pounds. 
The yarn is just about as even, or, in fact, I think it is a 
little evener. 

Chairman: Why did you change? 

Mr. McGarity: Well, at the first mill where I was 
when we changed the drawing was worn out. I could not 
get them to buy new drawing, so we just decided to 
throw the old machines out and use the better ones. My 
experience at that mill was good, and when I went to 
another mill I changed just to save the power and the 
running of the frames. That was on 30s and 40s. Length 
of traverse, 6 inches. Warp. Ring, 1544. When we 
changed at this mill the carder was against it, and the 
second hand said I was fixing to tear up the mill. (We 
did not change all at one time in this second mill.) But 
after two or three weeks the carder and the second hand 
both wanted me to change the rest of it. 

Question: Were any changes made in the other proc- 
esses when this change was made? 

Mr. Cottingham: We found we had to change the set- 
tings on our slubber. 

This concluded. the discussion. 


Picker Stick Sizes and Loom Operating 
Costs 


(Continued from Page 12) 


ters it long before it would break down if accurately 
fitted to a stick of correct size. 

What happens when a stick is too small or too large 
can and does happen too when the picker stick is warped 
out of shape or the front and back are not cut at right 
angles to the sides. 

Contrast this with a picker properly fitted to a stick 
of correct size and shape The loop gives just enough to 
make a permanent tight fit when the picker is driven into 
position on the stick. There is no looseness to let it 
slide to one side or the other—the loop is not strained 
beyond the natural elasticity of the leather. The picker 
maintains its position constantly at right angles to the 
lay. Every blow of the shuttle is received at the right 
point to insure the longest trouble free service consistent 
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4 with the type of leather used and the construction of the | ————- 

SELF-SEALED 
for When consideration is given to these facts, it is obvious 

that care in applying pickers to sticks of the correct size 
or is a factor which can aid in reducing weaving costs. It 


mill minimize shutdowns and consequent loss of produc- 
tion time due to picker failures, and it will reduce picker 


ive 
cost. To help mills eliminate this cause of increased 
ur loom operating cost and enable them to obtain the most 
economical service from pickers, Graton & Knight re- 
) search engineers have adopted two standard sized picker 
he loops, 74°x19/32" and 1°x19/32", These are correct 
igs | 
Ww | 
 NORMA-HUPFMANN BEARINGS CURPN - STAMFORD CONN USA 
Se 
on CARECO ONE PIECE FURNACE LINING 
| I} A PLASTIC LINING USED ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK OF BOILER FURNACES 
of CYNEPIECY 
C- 
Req US TRADE MARK Pat Orr 
ve 
Is. Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
a longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 
as _]| CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
% HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
| 
LO 
1€ 
- RUBBER ROLL 
ck Too co 
‘i Stick Too Small 
it 1] 
d for the sized sticks which are most widely used and All Kinds 
which will probably become the industary standard. F O R ba FE x T | L F p a A N T S 


In order that the correct picker application may be 
easily determined, Graton & Knight furnishes small meta! | Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 


L- | gauges. Sticks of the correct size will fit these gauges | Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 
snugly at the shuttle point when the gauge is at right 


angles to the face of the stick. Several hundred of the CAROLINA RUBB HOSE Co. 


1°°x19/32” gauges were given to visitors at the Textile SALISOURY NORTH CAROLINA 

Show. However, both sizes are now available, and 

Graton & Knight will be glad to furnish them to all mills 

that are interested. . 

d For an. : 

QUICK RESULTS ||! 
D ) U ' REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 

se 

t 
CALF 
| Bulletin Want Ads for Roller Cove: ing 
R. NEUMANN & CO. ! 
, | = Read Every Week All Over the Textile South ay ‘Direct Factory Representative, Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. | 


iapyrintn rer seat enrirety 
_— within confines of extra wide 
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Textile Banking Co. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, BD. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED LICKERINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 
special point hardened lickerin wire. 


ERREEREGE 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. | 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


Ashworth Brothers. Inc. 
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Classitied Department 


We Want To Buy Your Mill 


SCRAP IRON 


Can use all kinds and sizes in car 
lots. Our crew will load it. Get 
our spot cash prices before selling. 


Cc. E. Luttrell & Company 
Greenville, S. C. 


PREPARATORY Department 


Foreman 
2nd or 8rd shift pre- 
Experienced on Rayon, Crepe, 

Excellent manager of help. 
Very efficient. Best of references. Go 
anywhere. Address “P. W.-227,"" care 
Textile Bulletin. 


desires position, 
ferred. 
Acetate. 


Need Help? 
Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion | 


BULLETIN | 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


WANTED—Position by superintendent. 
High School and I. C. 8S. graduate: 15 
years’ experience; can run carded cloth 


or yarn milis. Best of references. Ad- 
dress “W. M.."" care Textile Bulletin. 


Stocks Of Hosiery Decline 


American hosiery manufacturers 
produced 9,692,000 dozen pairs of 
hosiery during March of this year, 
according to the monthly statistical 
bulletin of the Hosiery Code Author- 
ity which will be mailed to the indus- 
try this week. This production rep- 
resents a 5 per cent increase over 
February, when production was 9,- 
214,000 dozen pairs, but is lower 
than that for the corresponding 
month of last year when 10,471,000 
dozen pairs were produced. Excess 
of March production over February 
production this year was only one- 
third the increase shown for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Shipments of hosiery during the 
month amounted to 9,768,000 dozen 
pairs, the excess of shipments over 
production appearing entirely in the 
field of seamless hosiery. This ship- 
ment figure is a gain of 12 per cent 
over February when shipments were 
8,732,000 dozen pairs, but again falls 
below March of last year when ship- 
ments were 10,488,000 dozen pairs. 
This excess of shipments over pro- 


Travel anywhere..any 


*Good in Slee 


ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled 


for Each Mile Traveled 


and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and 
using the Southern 
Excellent Dining Car Service 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


R. BH. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Railway System 
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duction, which was particularly no- 
ticeable in the cases of infants’ goods, 
children’s 5 flat and 7, boys’ golf 
hose and anklets, is remanded by the 
code papain as seasonal. 


Aspinook Asks Right 
To Move Plant South 


Jewett City, Conn.—In his call for 
the annual stockholders meeting, 
Phillip A. Johnson, president of the 
Aspinook Company, one of the larg- 
est finishing plants in New England, 
asks the stockholders to give the 
board of directors permission to re- 
move the plant either in part or in 
its entirety to the South if found nec- 
essary. He writes as follows: The 
spinning and weaving branches of the 
cotton textile industry have been 
migrated to the South for several 
years and the conditions which led to 
this apply also to the finishing busi- 
ness. ‘The principal elements affect- 
ing this situation are saving in freight 
on transportation of cloth from. the 
mills to the finishing plants and to 
consumers lower labor costs, lower 
fuel costs and in many instances tax 
advantage. In the opinion of your 
directors it is desirable to explore this 
possibility and the approval of the 
stockholders is asked so that if con- 
ditions arise which make such a 
change desirable in whole or in part 
they will be in a condition to nego- 
tiate.”’ 


Chilean Mills Expand 


The manufacture of textiles has 
been given great impetus in Chile be- 
cause of the depreciation of the peso 
in terms of foreign currency. For- 
merly cotton textile mills depended 
almost entirely upon imported yarns, 
but one mill at Santiago is now pro- 
ducing 1,000 pounds of cotton yarn 
daily, and another local company is 
installing machinery for this purpose. 
The cotton textile factory at Chigua- 
yante (Concepcion) is also preparing 
to spin its own yarn. In addition, a 
Bolivian concern is reported to be 
planning the construction of a factory 
at Valparaiso for the manufacture of 
textiles. 


Part of New du Pont 
Unit Now Working 


Richmond, Va.— The spinning 
process in connection with the man- 
ufacture of rayon is now in operation 
in a portion of the new 5-million-dol- 
lar addition to the du Pont rayon 
plant at Ampthill. More than 300 
employees are working in the addi- 
tion. Only a portion of the new 
plant is now in use. 


= 

| | 
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| 
2 ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limh 15 Days 
| 
28) ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
ONE WAY TICKETS | 
<9 for Each Mile Traveled 
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Cotton Goods Markets 
; SELLING AGENTS for New York.—The cotton goods markets were somewhat 


. i SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS firmer at the end of the week. Inquiry was considerably 


|} more active, buyers showing more interest in goods for 

future delivery. Some of them tried to cover at the low- 
) est prices noted earlier in the week, but were generally 
unsuccessful. It was understood that several - million 
| yards of print cloths could have been sold on Friday if 


a *sg° mills had been willing to accept less than full asking 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Print cloth business was limited, largely as the result 


I ted of houses refraining from accepting the bids of buyers 

—— who sought concessions of Yc. Buyers also sought to 

cover on June-July deliveries and found sellers wanted 

79-83 Leonard Street | full holding levels for the period. There was a firm 

holding price of 87¢c on 39-inch 80 squares with bids tor 

) New York June-July of 834c, all turned down. A carryover from 


) | the day before represented a sale of 300,000 yards at the 
199 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago lower figure For 39-inch 68x72s 7'4c was the low of the 


- market with bids of 7c and 7 1-l6c refused. A number 
a ) ! of moderate quantities sold at the higher price quoted. 

a —_—— Steadiness marked the narrow sheeting market, in 
_ | ) which scattered sales were negotiated during the day. 
| Buyers paid and tor 40-inch 2.85-yard, de- 
f j pending on make, both feeler motion goods. Covering 
E | CURRAN & BAR RY on 31-inch 5-yard was at 534c, 40-inch 3.75-yard firm at 
i 7¥ec, 36-inch S-yard 5c, 37-inch 4-yard 77«c, one 
320 Broadway make being available at 7c. Phi ‘Situation in narrow 
- sheetings is reported less than satisfactory, a number of 
+ ' mills holding several weeks production. on hand. There 
a } New York, N. Y. ) appears no immediate opportunity to plan curtailment in 
| the division, though a number propose the necessity ol 
| 50 per cent. 

: Si Fine gray cloths at the close were reported to be sell- 

ing in limited quantities, a few rayon styles being in 

7 short supply and their scarcity threatening to continue 
and possibly to become more aggravated during the course 
of the next week. Evidence of this evolution of the mar- 
A i MERCHAN DISING | ket could be observed in another advance going through 
| } on the low-count rayon taffetas. 

JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO, | 

Fs | Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s vee 4 13-16 

; Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4 13-16 
10-12 Tuomas Sr. New Yor | | 
0-1 Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, $9-in., 80x80s 8% 
ne Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7 
. 

| Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 

| Use The 
| | | J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
W ant Section 
Selling Agent 
Of This éiiing Agents 


. | Live WEEKLY Journal | | 40-46 Leonarp St., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn market was fairly active 
last week and most merchants noted an improving trend. 
Inquiry was somewhat lighter at the close of the week, 
due to the fact that buyers were apparently not willing 
to follow the stronger price trend. In some quarters it 
was noted that buyers were more willing to consider tu- 
ture needs but most of the trading was for prompt de- 
livery. The average order was on the small side. 

Among the contracts placed were a number for from 
50,000 to 100,000 pounds. Most of them came from the 
knitting industry which is making provision to turn out 
fall and winter garments. 

It is customary in the cotton yarn market to consider 
the peak of spring demand as occurring in April and 
early May.. During June the custom its to look tor a 
lighter volume of covering. With so many odd changes 
in the situation the trade is uncertam whether June will 
carry its usual form of proving poor for new business. 
That prospect accounts for a number of spinners pre- 
lerring to sell at competitive prices rather than quoting 
higher and waiting for buyers to reach those levels. 

For the week ended April 27th gray carded yarn sales 
went down to 2,856,000 pounds, the mills’ share being 
1,100,000 pounds and selling agents 1,756,000 pounds. 
Colored yarn sales totalled 217,000 pounds, mills selling 
124,500 pounds direct and selling agents 92,500 pounds. 

Spinners of single combed yar nare shipping against 
contracts for the new supporter type of men’s underwear. 
Stocks of wanted yarns are now reported small, but the 
peak of the current demand has been passed. The trend 
of prices is more definitely upward in combed than in 
carded yarns. 

New business in mercerized qualities has been small, 
but specifications on old contracts are good, indicating 
that the time is close at hand when many knitters will 
have to place new contracts as this condition has been 
reported for several months. Prices are unchanged at 
70c for 60s two-ply and firm. 

Spinners of single combed yarn are shipping against 

The trade hopes that the delayed spring buying will 


develop within the next several weeks. 

Southern Single Warps 26s 
26%--_. 30s . 
40s 40 - 
27% 40s ex. 42 -43 - 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
26s 32. Sw 26%-_. 

Southern Single Skeins Beene | 29% - 

_.26%-__ Carpet Yarns 

12s eal Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 

l4s 27% -__ and 4-ply 23 -24% 
208 a. Colored strips, 8s, 3 

26s and 4-ply 25 
20s 334-34 White carpets, 8s, 3 

36a 37% -__ and 4-ply 26 -27 
40s Waste insulating Varne 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 221, - 

Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply...24%- 

26%-._. 12s, 2-ply 24%- 
27% 20s, 2-ply 28% -29 
28%-_. 80s, 2-ply 3 -33% 
208 29% - Southern Frame Cones 
26s 32%-... 10s re : 
30s 34-34% 26% - 
30s ex. _. l4s . 
40s 40 -41 16s 27%- 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 28 Oe... 
&s 26%-_. 20s . 28%-__ 
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WENTWORTH 

Double Duty Travelers 
Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
) SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufa tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


Reg. U. P. O. 


st W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 


FITS PAPER 
Your Order 


‘Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO,N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS} 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing j 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you j 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel! 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. ? 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
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By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
ANDERSON, S. C. 


Orr Cotton Miits, WHERE OPERATIVES NEVER LEAVE 
AND WHERE TRUE FRIENDSHIP AND LOYAL CoO-OPERA- 
TION MAKE AN ATMOSPHERE OF HEARTY Goop-WILL 
TuHaT 1s EVERYWHERE EVIDENT. 


One feels pepped up and enthused for days, after a 
visit to Orr Cotton Mills. The president and treasurer, 
M. P. Orr, is six feet eight and a half inches tall, and of 
course “looks down” on everybody, and everybody “looks 
up” to him—and likes it. 

Right here in the office, one is instantly impressed 
with the sincerity of purpose and hearty good will of 
every official. There are no grouches. No whiners. No 
pessimists. Sunshine and smiles are plentiful. Warm 
hand clasps and hearty greetings make one tingle with 
pleasant thoughts and feelings. And why can’t every- 
body be kind and courteous—treally and sincerely? There 
is nothing that costs less or pays bigger dividends. 

Small wonder that no changes ever take place here, or 
that operatives appreciate their jobs and are ready to 
fight for them, if necessary, and they did it once—very 
effectively. 

G. P. Hammett is assistant treasurer, and R. W. Sulli- 
van, secretary. Superintendent J .A. Lyons has been here 
so long that he says he “‘can’t remember that far back!” 
He has a handsome son in the office with him. 


OTHER Key MEN 


D. C. Jolly is overseer carding; C. L. Cooper, overseer 
spinning; W. E. Childs, overseer cloth room; S. H. Bevill, 
overseer weaving; T. R. Barton, R. F. Thackston and 
C. M. Mahoney, second hands in weaving; J. C. Haw- 
kins and J. A. Glenn, second hands in carding, and Tom 
Bailey, section man. 


H. K. Whitten and J. C. Jordan, second hands in spin- 
ning; Owen Overcash, in spooler room; Ottie Evans and 
R. D. Stovall, section men in spinning; O. P. Moss, tying- 
in; M. W. Grogan, slasher man; C. C. Buchanan, in 
picker room; H. G. Gibson ,elevator man; W. T. Bolt, 
E. H. Coffee and W. G. Lecroy, loom fixers; G. O. Wil- 
liams, time keeper; L. T. Herring, master mechanic, and 
J. C. Herring, outside overseer. 

ApPpLETON Co.—Tuis Was ForMERLY THE BROGON 
MILLS, AND AMONG THE NICEST IN ANDERSON, 


AND THE SECOND LARGEST 


Anderson Cotton Mills (now closed) are the largest 
mills, and Appleton Company is next, according to 
Clark’s Directory, which gives this plant 70,420 spindles 
and 1,882 looms, some of which are standing. 

Chas. Walcott, of Boston, Mass., is president; D. D. 
Little, treasurer; E. L. Bowen, assistant treasurer. C. H. 


Strickland is superintendent—a gentleman well known in 
the textile field of South Carolina. 

Cotton outing is made here, and the product has a 
reputation for satisfactory wear. ‘The village homes are 
very attractive, and gardens and flowers flourish in the 
fertile soil. 

Fine churches, the best of schools and other advan- 
tages are conveniently located, and the people take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities for improvement and ad- 
vancement. 


DEPARTMENT HEADS IN THE MILL 


W. O. McElrath is overseer carding; J. L. Rhinehardt, 
formerly superintendent of Phenix Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, and also he held a responsible position with Man- 
ville-Jenckes, Loray Plant, at Gastonia—is overseer spin- 
ning and has a nice, well-kept department; Joe Duncan 
is second hand in spinning. 


L. Z. Humphries, overseer weaving; on a diet at home, 
but makes up for it in the mill cafeteria. (He says he is 
“off forty pounds,” but who saw him weigh? He looks 
as big as ever and that means big. 


A. Williams is overseer the gray rooms; J. A. Fowler, 
cloth room; S. M. Heggood, master mechanic. 


This mill has been running regularly, but had begun to ~ 
curtail a bit. But gee whiz—who cares for that? Every- 
body likes to visit, go fishing and have picnics, and it is 
getting hot enough to enjoy such things. 


HARTWELL, GA. 


Tue Mitts Have Over 8,000 SPINDLES AND 
Two HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN Looms, RUNNING REc- 
ULARLY. 


This nice little textile plant is close to the heart of 
town and a vital part of it. It runs when other mills cur- 
tail and peace and harmony abide here. 

That genial and well known gentleman, Mr. John H. 
Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga., is president and treasurer; the 
local manager and vice-president is S$. W. Thornton, a 
man liked by all who know: him. 

The young superintendent, Johnston McCorkle, re- 
cently took unto himself a wife, a charming girl of Harts- 
ville—Miss McGill. The writer heard about it while in 
Anderson, and then made inquiry on reaching Hartwell, 
finding it true. 

Mr. Thornton had been attending a “Clover Day Fes- 
tival” and was wearing appropriate decorations on the 
lapel of his coat—a crimson clover blossom on a crimson 
badge. The idea was to promote and encourage the 
planting of more clover—something that would benefit 


every locality in the South, could the idea be sold to 
farmers. 


Visiti The Mill 
| 
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Tue Key Mew at Tuts Take Our PAPER 

E. C. Cobb is overseer carding and spinning; H. C. 
Anderson, overseer weaving; S. J. Burden, overseer cloth 
room; H. M. Banister, master mechanic. 


Other live wires and progressives are: Louis Baker, 
J. T. Banister, L. D. Brown, Monroe Casey, Clate Elrod, 
Otto King, Jewell Manchett, W. P. Norman, Walt Wilk- 
erson and A. R. Williams, second hands or section men. 

Trarric Licht SIGNALS—HuMAN 

Down in Georgia a few days ago a policeman stopped 
a young lady motorist at a street crossing. “What is the 
matter?” she asked, looking around. “I don’t see any 
traffic light.” 

“T’m the traffic light at this crossing,” explained the 
cop, rather crossly. The young lady smiled, saluted and 
said: 

“Turn green, Mister, turn green—I’m in a hurry!” 

(More than likely he turned “red.”’) 


GRANITE FALLS, N. C. 


A Live Town Futt or Frrenpity 
VILLAGES A. Mrits 


The textile industry is well represented here, and the 
products are varied. Corpening Hosiery Mill makes 
rayon plated half hose; Caldwell Hosiery Mills and 
Granite Hosiery Mills, men’s hosiery; Falls Manufactur- 
ing Company, 18s to 50s combed peeler knitting yarns. 

Beside the above, the Shuford Mill organization has 
four mills, Granite Cordage Company, and Granite Falls 
Manufacturing Company, which has Mill No. 1, Mill 
No. 2, and the Allred Plant. And these are the mills 
where we have so many goods friends and readers of our 
Textile Bulletin. The product is braided sash cord, car- 
pet warps, twine, etc., and we have never found these 
mills idle. 

The villages are very attractive, with neat homes nice- 
ly painted, pretty flowers and good gardens. The de- 
ceased superintendent, Mr. Allred, was for many years 
in charge of these mills, and planted lots of roses and 
trees that are left as a monument to his memory. Banks 
and fences are covered with roses—his favorite flowers— 
and in season the entire place is a bower of beauty. 

The people are sincerely friendly, and it is always a 
joy to visit them. I can’t remember the name of the 
charming young lady in the office, but I do remember 
her smiles. Frank Dennis, general superintendent, D. M. 
Cline, assistant superintendent and office manager, are 
among the finest and best of mill men, and the operatives 
Say so very emphatically. They appreciate their jobs 
and the people for whom they work, and “Mr. Alex” 
(A. A. Shuford, Jr.), president of the Shuford Mills 
Company, is a general favorite. It is truly refreshing to 
find a community where loyalty and co-operation are 
key-words. This is the only way we can bring back real 
and lasting prosperity. Capital is helpless without labor, 
and labor is just as helpless without capital. To work 
for mutual good means everything for the worker who 
depends on a job for a living. 

W. C. Wright, master mechanic, and James Powell, 
machinist, in Wright’s Machine Shop, were my first sub- 
scribers. This is one of the best equipped shops to be 
found. Any kind of machinery can be made here, so 
when something is needed they don’t have to wait for 
express or mail orders. 

At Allred Plant, J. F. Plexico is overseer carding and 
spinning; J. E. McIntosh and D. E. Elmore, second 
hands in spinning; Fred Litton and C. L. Andrews, sec- 
ond hands in carding. 
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Fred Byrd and Walter Laney, second hands in twist- 
ing; Linville Hollar, second hand in winding; Jack 
Dempsey, card grinder; Ernest Carter, section man in 
spooler room; Brady Hollar, section in picker room; W. 
B. Cline, office man; Harley Shuford, young brother of 
the president, working through; Henry Sherrill, overseer 
dyeing and polishing, has one of the most interesting de- 
partments in the Allred Plant. There is machinery here 
that was invented by the lamented Mr. Allred, and built 
on the spot. No one ever fails to give him credit for his 
work. “Mr. Allred built this machine.” “Mr. Allred 
planted these roses.”” Mr. Allred had these trees out,” 
etc. “Gone, but not forgotten’ in the hearts of the peo- 
ple who worked for him. 

Granite Cordage Mill has a genial overseer in Worth 
A. Yount; he is in charge of carding and braiding; C. B. 
Hicks, overseer; Spencer Watson, fixer, and L. R. Kirby, 
in braider department. 

At No. 1, Charles Harrison and James Clay, second 
hands in spinning, and Marvin White, second hand in 
carding, are among the live wires. Mr. Starnes, overseer 
spinning, had just returned from a four weeks’ visit to 
California “looking for Mae West” but never did find 
her! Mr. Clay is overseer carding. 

At No. 2, J. H. Fagan is overseer carding and spinning 
on first shift, and W. H. Darby, overseer carding and 
spinning on second shift; Blain Myers and Henry Reid, 
second hands in carding; J. C. Miller and G. W. Rich- 
ards, second hands in carding; Herman Cline, second 
hand in twisting; W. R. Reid, card grinder. 


JEFFERSON, GA. 


INTERESTING MONUMENT IN THE City SQUARE 


How many people in the South—even in the State of 
Georgia, know that ether anesthesia was discovered at 
Jefferson, 93 years ago, by Dr. Crawford W. Long, a 
young practitioner only 27 years old? His first patient 
under ether was James M. Venerable for the removal of 
a tumor. 

The story goes that when the patient was put to sleep 
“under a mulberry tree,” his mountaineer friends stood 
around with shotguns ready to kill the doctor if the 
patient failed to wake! But he did wake up, and ether 
was given to medical science—one of the greatest boons 
to suffering humanity. 

A magnificent monument, given by Dr. Lamartin Grif- 
fin Hardman in the name of his parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
B. J. Hardman, who were life-long friends of Dr. Craw- 
ford Long, stands as a historic reminder of the man who 
discovered ether. 

At THE Corton MILL 

Had a nice visit with the good people of the Jefferson 
Mills, Plant No. 1, where S. L. Stacks is the genial super- 
intendent. Dobby goods and the prettiest suitings are 
made here—also glove flannels and duplex pocketing for 
bed springs. There are 256 looms and business seems 
to be good. 

J. R. Clifton is overseer carding; S. L. Tipton, day 
overseer, and Ernest E. Shumate, second shift overseer 
spinning; C. E. Toney, overseer weaving, with Will 
Harris, second hand; A. E. Dyson, overseer the cloth 
room, is a real friend; thanks to him “Aunt Becky” can 
now dress up in some of the pretty suitings made there. 
He “dressed me up” once before, when he was cloth 
room overseer away down in Alabama. Many thanks, 
Mr. Dyson. His son, George Dyson, is second hand in 
the cloth room. 

C. J. Stewart is supply man; T. E. Stewart, paymas- 
ter, and H. L. Garrison, master mechanic. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 5 


Ligon. Greenville. S. C 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. ‘Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Blidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.;: Houston, Tex., Shel! Blidg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg... C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, Mgr.; San An 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blidg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, Box 1953, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Chester Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave. S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO. Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mar. 

BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City. 
Sou. Mr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C Sales 


Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S..C.; R. ¢ 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 
Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J]. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham. 
Ala. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike A. 


Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Sou. Offices, $19 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 
8. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co.., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL FABRICS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., S. Bfl Alexander. 

DARY. RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION. Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1., Wilmington, Del 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St.., 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte 
C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. FE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. Hick- 
lin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.;: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.,; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
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713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-1! 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 502 W. First St., Charlotte, N. ¢ 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co.. Charies- 
ton, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co.. Tampa, Fla.; 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parler, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. 
Helena, Ark.;: Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 


_& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 


leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CoO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.,-Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J]. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 203 Embassy Apts., 1615 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Meichor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. UO. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 11245 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Vept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Charivtte 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; In- 
dustrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke 
J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
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LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., l. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg.. H. D. Alexander; DValias 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS.- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Haw 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 4 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
league Haw. Co. Filomda—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkicy 
Miami, Camcron & Barkiey Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Baraicy 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. VeTr: 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Cv , 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Cu 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Cha: 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth Ci 
Elizabeth City lron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huss. 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High Point, Kester M. 
chinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt-Seagle Cv 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wi! 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, Shelby Supply Cv.. 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Andersun. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Green 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spar 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.; 
Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men-—-E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. ( 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford. 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

MAXWELL BROS., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. Sou 
Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr.. and C. R. Miller, Jr.. Macon, Ga.; C. B 


Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants a: 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps, 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bidv., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 7% 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange S5t.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S.C. Sow 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.. 
Spartanburg, 5. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 
»: 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO.,. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariotte, N. C.. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. j. Sou. Rep. 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1710 Garden Terrace, Chariotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 8&8 Forsyth 
St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., J. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Sth St.. 
N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., Roanoke, 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del! 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; 
Greenville, S. C. 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.;: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 5St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach. 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 5t., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP.., Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mner. 
Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; S. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.;: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 552 Murphy Ave.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga.. H C. Jones. 
Mer.: Sou. Rep.. Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsey St. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 
3. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto. Box 43. Greensboro. N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Fred C. 
Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 Dartmouth Ave., 
Avandale Estates, Ga.; Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box )88, Lancaster, S. C.; R. 
E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry D. Bunch, 319 
S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows 
Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.; S. Donald Fortson, 648 Broad St., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, 
Macon, Ga.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga.; John 
R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service 
available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CoO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mgr. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, §. C. E. 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville. S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monticello, 
Ga. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, Box 433, Anderson, S. C.; L. K. Pal- 
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mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhall St., Greensboro. N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan’s, Inc.., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave.. E.. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Clifford F. 
Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Ahorn St., Providence. R. I 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc.. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 


1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia. 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.,. Mgr., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L 
Dalton, Mer. 


WAK. Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices. Whitin Blde.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. T. 
Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healev Bide.. Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. 


Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.. Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. N. C. 


WILLIAMS & SONS. I. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withineton. 710 Woodside Bide... Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF. TACOUES & CO., Passaic. N. 7. Sou. Reps.. C. R. 
Bruning. 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Calvert Named Trustee of Peck Cotton 
Mills 


Raleigh, N. C.—Following the filing of a petition in 
United States Court asking permission for reorganization 
and extension of time in which to meet debts, Judge 
Thomas H. Calvert of Raleigh has been appointed trus- 
tee to supervise the affairs of the Peck Manufacturing 
Company cotton mill of Warrenton. United States Judge 
I. M. Meekins designated Judge Calvert to take over the 
concern’s operation. W. F. Ward is president of the 
company. The petition shows assets of $201,889 and lia- 
bilities of $89,137. Stockholders’ equity, it is stated, 
amounts to $112,751 and is in jeopardy unless a reor- 
ganization is effected. One of the pressing debts against 
the corporation, the petition states, is a $30,110 note held 
by the Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Henderson. 


L. C. Kinsey, for a number of vears president and gen- 
eral manager of the Peck Manufacturing Company, has 
been bound over to the May term of the Warren County 
Superior Court, following a hearing on charges of em- 
bezzlement and fraudulent use of warehouse receipts on 
cotton. Bond was fixed at $15,000. The complaint 
against Kinsey was signed by the following directors of 
the Peck company: R. T. Watson, W. H. Dameron, V. 
F. Ward, G. W. Poindexter, W. N. Boyd and J. G. Ellis. 
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Moving 
and Erecting 
all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size 


or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 


During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
Mills trom Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting 
their machinery. 
lf We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or 
Telephone For Detailed Information 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhau! and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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The 
DBL House of Service 


ef 


To North and South 


Established 1904 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


| 
Seydel Chemical Co. | 


Cotte a Sueciaity 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, - - - - Mass. 


A Ring with 
a Tale 


Tre story of the 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie ring 
can be told in three words: “Hun- 
dred Percent Lubrication." The 
patented Eadie delivery of oil to 
the flying traveler is by far the 
most effective design for twisting 
cotton, silk and rayon. Available 
in sizes from |'!/,” to 8!/,”. Install 
a trial frame and note the im- 
mediate improvement in produc- 
tion. 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 
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DRONSFIELD'S PATENT 


| “ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 


The Standard 
Cara-Grinding 
Medium 


Stocks in 
All the Leading 
Mill Centers 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er. like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


ep 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: ' 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. | 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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WITH PARKS 


Production chokes on moisture diet 
unbalanced by too much air... or 
too little. Like other home remedies, 
adjustments of windows and tran- 
soms prove ineffective . .. only re- 
sult in spotty conditions, local drafts, 
ends-down and other expensive 
production troubles. 


Give production 4 balanced air diet 
with a Parks Automatic Airchanger. 
By doing so you will e/minate spotty 
conditions from your list of worries 


GIVE PRODUCTION 


BALANCED] 


AUTOMATIC AIRCHANGER* 


and keep quality and quantity up to 
highest standards, even during the 
hottest months. 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger 
brings into spinning and weaving 
rooms carefully measured quantities 
of outside air —depending entirely 
on what the conditions of the room 
inside require. The humidifiers tie in 
with automatically controlled air 
change and provide maximum air 
change with constant humidity, 


uniformly distributed at all times. 


Designed to supplement your pres- 
ent humidifying system, the Parks 
Automatic Airchanger makes it un- 
necessary to scrap your existing 
equipment. It requires only areason- 
ableinvestment that issoonreturned 
in savings and improved conditions. 
Ask to have a Parks engineerexplain 
the Airchanger’s advantages. Or 
write for illustrated booklet 235 for 
complete information, 


* Patented in the United States.and Foreign Countries 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 976 MAIN ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Parks-Cramer Comprny is the only manufac- 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 


turer producing six different types of air con- 
ditioning apparatus which have been gener- 
ally considered practical: Turbo Humidiher: 
“pray Humidiher: High Dury Humidifier; Cen- 
tral Station Conditioning Equipment and De- 
humidifying: Centrifugal Humidifier: Unit 
Air Conditioner. Descriptive bulletins on 
request. 
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